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II  y  a  des  erreurs  qu'il  faut  refuter  Jerieufement,  des  ahfurdites 
dont  il  faut  riret  ^  des  fa'ujfetes  qu'il  faut  repcuffer  avec 
fbrce. 

Voltaire, 


r  K  ^ 

J.  HE  audior  of  the  following  pages 
was  led  to  the  I^jbjea  treated  in  them,  ^'''"'^"^'"'"' 
by  confiderations  extremely  natural  and  obvious. 
When  he  beheld  a  numerous  portion  of  fellow- 
fubjedls  deprived  of  the  enjoyment,  not  only  of 
their  religious,  but  alfo  of  their  civil  rights,  and 
fuffering  every  degree  of  difcouragement  which 
the  impofition  of  fines  and  exclufion  from  office 
can  create,  he  was  anxious,  as  might  be  expeded, 
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to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
this  execrated  people  ;  and,  with  this  view,  was 
eager  to  examine  their  political  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  to  trace  the  influence  of  both  on  their 
conduct,  as  members  of  fociety.  The  refult  of 
this  examination  is  now  offered  to  the  public, 
with  all  that  refpedt  which  is  due  to  its  awful 
decifions  ^  but  not  without  that  confidence  which 
either  confcious  truth,  or  at  leaft  the  love  of  it, 
is  wont  to  infpire.  The  interefts  of  juftice,  as 
well  as  of  truth,  are  here  equally  concerned  :  the 
fubjedl  is  therefore  both  important  and  interefting. 
He  who  fondly  believes  every  tale  forged  by 
calumny  againfl  the  Papifts,  rifks  the  violation, 
not  only  of  truth,  but  alfo  of  humanity.  Cruelty 
is  here  connefled  v/ith  error,  and  prejudice  with 
injuflice.  In  other  cafes,  a  millake  may  be  com- 
mitted without  injury,  and  propagated  without 
any  pernicious  confequence ;  but,  where  the  fecu- 
rity  and  tranquillity  of  many  thoufands  of  fellow- 
creatures  are  involved,  who  does  not  fee  that  pre- 
judice and  malice,  error  and  refentment,  are  almoft 
equally  reprehenfible,  and  equally  mifchievous  ? 
Truth  and  candour,  therefore,  direct  all,  who 
have  any  value  for  either,  to  form  their  judgment 
concerning  the  political  and  moral  charafter  of 
Reman  Catholics,  not  from  the  partial  mifrepre- 
fentations  of  their  avowed  enemiies,  but  from  an 
attentive  view  of  their  genuine  and  undifguifed 
principles.     Thefe,  I  am  alTured,  may  be  known 
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with  far  Icfs  difficulty  than  thofe  of  the  eltablilhed 
church.  Is  it  not  tlien  aftonifhing,  that  any  one 
ihould  attempt  to  learn  the  tenets  of  Papifts,  from 
the  fufpicious  information  of  angry  polemics,  when 
they  may  be  viewed  and  reviewed  in  records  of 
undoubted  originality  ?  What  is  this,  but  to 
prefer  uncertainty  to  evidence,  and  doubt  to  de- 
monftration  ? 

It  may  be,  that  with  fome,  I  lliall  incur  the 
cenfure  of  immoderate  prefumptuoufnefs,  as  well 
as  of  high  irreverence  towards  them  who  have 
long  fince  difcufled  the  prefent  fubjeft  ;  as  if  their 
difcuffion  of  it  were  incomplete  and  unfatisfaflory, 
or  as  if  it  were  referved  for  my  fagacity  to  find 
out  v/hat  the  acutenefs  of  Chillingworth,  the  in- 
genuity of  Tillotfon,  or  the  depth  of  Stillingfleet, 
could  not  difcover.  For  fuch  officious  inferences  I 
am  not  concerned  j  and  fhall  only  obferve,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  either  of  the  above- 
named  or  other  writers,  who  have  gone  over  the 
fame  ground,  it  would  be  paying  them  a  very- 
extraordinary,  and,  I  may  addj  a  very  unmerited 
compliment,  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  written  on 
the  fubje6t  of  Popery,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  faid  concerning  it. 
If  there  be  any  who  entertain  fo  exalted  a  notion 
of  thefe  writers,  I  wilh  not  to  diminifh  their  vene- 
ration, or  their  gratitude  ;  yet  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  whoever  confiders  the  progrefs  of  fcience 
B  2  and 
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and  philofophy,  the  abatement  of  religious  anl- 
mofities,  the  general  prevalence  of  toleration,  and 
the  happy  influence  of  all  thefe  on  the  human 
character,  will  be  inclined  to  believe,  that,  with 
thefe  advantages,  we  arc  at  this  day  more  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  genius  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  than  our  reverend  and  right 
reverend  forefathers  were,  above  a  century  ago. 
Of  late,  moreover,  the  wall  of  feparation  erefted 
between  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics,  by  the 
intolerant  jealoufy  of  former  governments,  has 
gradually  decayed  and  crumbled  into  ruin,  at  leafl 
as  far  as  it  prevented  their  friendly  intercourfe 
and  focial  connexions. 

^er  Ji  refiirgat  murus  aheneus, 
ler  percat ! 

No  longer  alarmed  by  the  mutual  dread  of  each 
other,  Proteftants  and  Catholics  aflbciate  together 
more  freely  and  frequently  than  formerly  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  more  favourable  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  general  charafter  of  the  latter,  than  to 
that  liberality  of  fentiment  and  univerfal  bene- 
volence which  diftinguifh  the  prefent  age.  The 
Papift  is  no  longer  that  frightful  objedt  which 
was  wont  to  excite  tlie  horror  and  deteftation  of 
Proteftants.  Pity  has  fucceeded  to  averfion,  and 
contempt  to  indignation ;  while  he  is  now  efteemed 
rather  abfurd  than  wicked,  and  an  enemy  of  fenfe 
and  reafon^  rather  than  of  fociety  and  good  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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bourhood.  I  hope,  indeed,  it  will  appear,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  inquiry,  that  a  Papift,  as  fuch, 
is  neither  abfiird  nor  contemptible,  nor  more  a 
foe  to  good  fenfe  than  to  the  conftitution  :  yet,  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  this  is  the  light  in  which  he  is 
viewed,  if  not  by  the  beft-informed,  at  leaft  by 
the  greater  part  of  this  nation. 

The  vanity  of  enlifting  under  the  flandard  of 
popular  opinion,  and  the  dread  of  encountering 
vulgar  prejudices,  have  too  often  and  too  power- 
fully influenced  writers,  otherwife  well  qualified 
to  yield  fupport,  and  do  honour  to  the  caufe  of 
truth.  Thefe,  when  engaged  in  fubjecls  of  a  de- 
licate and  critical  nature,  are  too  apt  to  refign 
their  flrength  through  fear  of  oppofition.  They 
want  that  courage  which  fhould  enable  them  to 
brave  the  fcorn  of  multitudes,  and  that  magna- 
nimity which  looks  down  with  contempt  on  fuch 
as  prefer  an  indolent  acquiefcence  in  popular  opi- 
nions, to  the  manly  exercife  of  their  own  reafon. 
Were  I  difpofedto  folicit  the  undifcerning  favour 
of  the  multitude  to  thefe  pages,  it  would  be  eafy 
to  fecure  it,  by  only  gratifying  them  with  affer- 
tions  without  proofs,  inveftives  without  modera- 
tion, and  declamations  without  argum^ent.  The 
repetition  of  popifh  maffacres  and  popifh  treafons  j 
of  the  cruelty  of  Mary,  and  the  tyranny  of  James; 
of  princes  dethroned  by  popes,  and  of  popes 
afpiring  to  the  dominion  of  the  world  j  would  be 
B  3  far 
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far  more  acceptable  and  far  more  interefting  to 
many,  than  a  calm,  difpallionate  inquiry  into 
the  caujes  of  the  above-mentioned  fafts,  and  into 
their  connexion  with  the  avowed  principles  of 
Roman  Catholics.  The  latter,  however,  is  the 
purport  of  this  pamphlet,  in  which,  from  a  view 
of  their  religious  and  political  tenets,  as  well  as 
from  other  collateral  evidences,  I  fhall  attempt  to 
determine,  in  what  lig-ht  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
thefe  kingdoms  ought  to  be  confidered  by  their 
Proteftant  fellow-fubjeds. 

To  him  who  undertakes  to  difcufs  any  of  the 
queftions  controverted  between  Proteftants  and 
Roman  Catholics,  it  is  a  moft  difcouraging  thought, 
that,  if  he  fhev/ any  difpoiition  to  moderation,  or, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  if  he  do  not  dived  him- 
felf  of  every  fentiment  of  moderation  towards  the 
latter,  he  cannot  fail  of  drawing  upon  himfelf  all 
the  bitternefs  of  blind  zeal  and  illiberal  prejudice. 
Whence  fo  univerfal  and  fo  violent  a  prepoiTeflion 
hath  arifen  againft  a  party  neither  confiderable 
for  its  property,  nor  formidable  in  point  of  num- 
ber, it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine.  The  fources  of 
private  prejudice  are  indeed  numerous  and  com- 
plicated, and  may  be  traced  through  all  the 
workings  of  jealoufy,  hatred,  fear,  ambition,  and 
avarice :  but  national  prejudice  is  founded,  ge-- 
nerally,  either  in  fear,  or  in  the  confliet  of  rival 
and  incompatible  interefts.     From  the  number  of 

Catholics 
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Catholics  in  England,  nothing  can  be  feared;  and 
their  purfuit  of  an  intereft  oppolite  to  that  of  the 
nation,  appears  ftill  more  idle  and  imaginary.* 
What,  therefore,  is  the  caufe  of  that  moft  inve- 
terate of  all  our  national  prejudices ;  I  mean,  that 
againft  the  Papifts  ;  a  prejudice  which  fubfifted  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  which,  after  the  lapfe 
of  two  centuries,  has  not  been  extinguifhed  ? 
Perhaps  we  are  to  look  for  a  folution  of  this  pro- 
blem, not  in  the  confequences  of  z.  particular  fa^f 
or  event,  but  in  a  comhination  of  different  circum- 
Jlancesy  which,  by  their  coUeded  efficacy,  have 
concurred  to  produce  the  efFed:  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking. 

When  Henry  and  Edward  attempted  to  transfer 

into  the  treafury  the  riches  of  the  ancient  church, 

and  to  decorate  the  throne  with  the  fpoils  of  the 

altar,  no  meafure  could  fo  efFeftually  engage  the 

B  4  paflions 

*  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  from  the  reign  of  Mary 
till  the  Revolution,  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics  never 
fought  that  protedion,  froin  any  foreign  power,  which  their 
own  country  denied  them.  From  the  latter  period  till 
18  Geo.  III.  Roman  Catholics,  by  refuling  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  juftified  the  fufplcion  of  their  difafFeftlon  to  the 
government ;  though  their  refufal  of  the  oath  was  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  political,  not  of  their  religious  opinions. 
Their  addrefs  to  the  King,  in  1778,  fuewed,  as  Mr.  Burke 
obferved,  that  they  had  caft  off  all  foreign  views  and  con- 
nexions, and  that  they  locked  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances  at 
the  hands  only  of  their  own  natural  government. 
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paffions  of  men  on  the  fide  of  Government,  of 
reconcile  them  to  that  violence  which  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Court  againft  the  devoted  Papifts,  as 
malicious  invective,  and  impudent  mifreprefenta- 
tion.  Accordingly,  no  art,  hov/ever  bafe  and 
difingenuous,  v/as  omitted,  which  might  ferve  to 
turn  the  whole  tide  of  popular  odium  againft  the 
profefix>r9  of  the  ancient  faith.  Time,  ever  friendly 
to  hiftorical  truth,  has  now  unveiled  that  myftery 
of  iniquity ;  and  we  fee,  with  equal  aftoniihment 
and  indignation,  how  many  impoftures  and  how 
many  fidions  were  malicioufly  invented  and  in- 
duilrioufly  circulated,  concerning  the  abufes  and 
fcandals  of  the  monaftic  orders,  that  thefe  might 
appear  to  have  di-awn  upon  themfclves  all  the 
rigours  inflifled  by  government.  The  ingenious 
rapacity  of  Cromwell  and  Somerfet  could  devife 
no  more  fuccefsful  method  of  attaining  its  objed:, 
than  by  veiling  their  infamous  paffion  undef  the 
cover  of  extirpating  papal  tyranny  and  fuperftition. 
The  fame  caufes  which  had  operated  fo  much  to 
the  difadvantage  of  Roman  Catholics  under  Henry 
and  Edward,  all  continued  to  fini-c  the  intereft  of 
that  party  even  lower,  under  Elizabeth.  The  am- 
bition of  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy,  the  profpetfu  of 
great  revenge  againft  her  moft  formidable  enemy, 
the  Pope,  and  the  neceinty  of  eftablifning  her  title 
to  the  crown  on  the  moft  folid  foundations,  all 
determined  her  to  profcribe  a  religion  wh^ch  Ihe 
lia,d  lately  fworn  to  proteft,  and  to  adt  with  vigour 

againft 
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agalnft  them  who  profelTed  it.  Indeed,  from  one 
whole  ideas  of  fincerity  could  allow  her,  after  pro- 
mifing  to  maintain  the  Catholic  worlhip,  to  de- 
nounce againft  it  the  mod  fanguinary  edidlsj  and 
whofe  ideas  of  juftice  could  permit  her  to  arraign, 
in  judgment,  an  independent  fovereign  j  and,  in 
contempt  of  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  and  of  the 
ties  of  blood,  to  bring  her  to  the  fcafFold  -, — from 
fuch  a  character  the  Papifts  could  not  expeft  any 
fudden  change  of  principle,  or  any  extraordinary 
effort  of  greater  virtue  in  their  favour.  If  thefe, 
however,  were  difpofed  to  indulge  that  malignant 
joy  which  is  fometimes  felt  at  the  view  of  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  an  enemy,  they  might  perhaps 
dwell  with  fome  pleafure  on  the  reflexion,  that; 
the  moft  cruel  of  their  perfecutors  was  the  mur-^ 
derer  of  Mary,  and  that  her  miniilers  were  they 
who  were  her  accomplices  in  that  deed  of  blood. 

Thus,  from  the  firfl  change  of  religion  in  this 
country,  till  the  reign  of  James,  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  popular  prejudice  againfl  Popery  was  con- 
nefled  with  political  caufes,  which,  as  they  were 
founded  on  the  anful  and  interefted  views  of  a 
party,  could  not  afford  juft  grounds  for  fo  univerfal 
a  prepofleflion  againft  Roman  Catholics. 

After  the  rapacioufnefs  of  Henry,  and  the  two 
Regents  under  Edward,  had  been  gratified  with 
the  laft  exhaufted  remains  of  monaftic  wealth,  and 

when 
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when  the  views  of  Elizabeth  and  her  minifters,  in 
encouraging  the  popular  cry  againft  Popery,  had 
been  completely  fuccefsful,  and  the  power  of  the 
latter  was  fo  far  reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  formi- 
dable, it  might  have  been  expeded  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  national  prejudice  would  have  either 
dropped  or  abated :  but,  unfortunately,  the  evil 
which  originated  in  Henry's  avarice,  and  which 
fubfifted  afterwards  through  the  aid  of  a  fraudulent 
and  cruel  policy,  was  now  farther  aggravated  by 
the  furious  clamour  of  fanaticifm. 

The  reftlefs  and  uncontrolable  fpirit  of  Puri- 
tanifm,  ever  impatient  of  civil  as  well  as  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  fubjedion,  had  borne  with  extreme  re- 
ludlance  the  reflraint  which  Elizabeth  had  laid 
upon  it,  by  fome  very  fevere  penal  ftatutes.  The 
great  freedom  alTumed  by  the  Puritans,  in  their 
political  fpeculations,  and  in  their  ideas  of  civil 
liberty,  could  not  but  be  particularly  obnoxious  to 
fovereigns  fo  jealous  of  their  prerogative  as  wereEli- 
,zabeth  and  James.  Though  new,  their  fentiments 
were  not  unpopular  ;  and,  as  their  animofity  to 
Papifts  was  the  moil  determined  and  implacable, 
by  this  circumftance  they  recommended  thcmfelves, 
not  only  to  the  people  at  large,  but  alfo  to  fome  of 
the  leading  minifters  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  they 
were  countenanced.  In  the  reign  of  James,  the 
Puritans  had  gained  a  very  vifible  afcendant  in  the 
nation  j  and  were  pofiefied  of  a  very  confiderable 

intereft 
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intereft  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  As  their  views 
were  no  other  than  the  lubverfion  of  the  ancient 
conftitution,  and  of  the  eflablilhed  church,  in 
order  that  their  operations  againft  both  might  be  at 
once  more  fecret  and  fuccefsful,  they  pretended 
their  oppofition  v/as  direfted  only  againft  Popery, 
Partiality  to  the  Papifts,  and  an  indifference  about 
the  progrefs  of  their  religion,  were  the  continual 
fubje6ts  of  their  complaints  and  remonftrances. 
Neither  the  vigorous  war  of  controverfy,  main- 
tained by  the  eftablifhed  clergy  againft  the  popifh 
divines,  could  clear  the  church,  nor  could  the 
fanguinary  laws,  ever  in  force,  and  frequently  exe- 
cuted, by  any  means  exempt  the  government,  from 
a  fufpicion  of  being  favourable  to  that  body. 
"When  we  confider  the  probable  effecls  of  fo  loud 
and  unceafing  a  clamour,  raifed  by  a  numerous  and 
powerful  party  againft  the  Papifts  ;  alfo,  when  we 
refled  that  the  antipathy  of  the  nation  to  that  hated 
people  muft  have  increafed  with  time,  and  have 
gained  ftrength  from  its  long  continuance,  we  can- 
not wonder  if  it  was  kept  up  without  abatement  or 
diminution  through  the  reigns  of  the  Stewarts.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  the  nation  had  before 
it  the  profpecl  of  Popery  feated  on  the  throne,  its 
terrors,  we  may  imagine,  v/ere  extreme.  What 
Cecil  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  that  now 
was  the  Earl  of  Shaftcfbury.  Confpiracies  and 
maftacres  were  again  forged  and  believed.  The 
fire  of  London,  the  difgrace  at  Chatham,  with  every 

public 
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public  difafter,  all  were  laid  to  the  account  of 
tiie  devoted  Papiits.  In  Ihort,  James  II.  afcended 
the  throne  j  and  inheriting  all  the  exalted  notions 
of  his  Father  and  Grandfather,  concerning  the 
unlimited  prerogative  of  kingly  power^  he  de- 
ferved  to  lofe  at  once  the  confidence  and  allegiance 
of  his  fubjefls.  If  only  the  perfonal  charafter  of 
that  Prince  had  fuffered  from  the  arbitrary  and 
impolitic  meafures  of  his  government,  all  had  been 
well :  but,  by  a  fophiftry  which  attends  all  the 
pafiions,  efpeciaily  thofe  into  which  the  populace 
enter,  it  was  difcovered  that  his  religion  had  made 
him  a  tyrant,  and  a  fubverter  of  the  conftitution. 
At  a  time  when  Newton  and  Locke  were  bufy  in 
difllpating  antiquated  errors  and  prejudices,  the 
people  of  this  nation  were  fo  far  the  dupes  of  both, 
as  to  believe  a  Papift  only  could  be  guilty  of  at- 
tempting v/hat  every  Proteftant  Prince,  fince  the 
reformation,  had  either  executed  or  aimed  at  j  I 
mean,  to  raife  prerogative  on  the  ruins  of  liberty. 
This  hov/ever  is  not  a  place  to  refute,  either  by  ar- 
gument or  ridicule,  that  higheft  extravagance,  that 
abfurdell  inftance  of  the  vulgar  prejudice  againft 
Popery:  only  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  if  James  II, 
violated  the  conftitution,  he  wanted  not  the  pre- 
cedent of  his  Proteftant  predeceffors  j  and  that, 
among  the  obligations  which  Popery  may  impofe  on 
3  King  of  Great-Britain,  it  will  never  be  one,  that 
he  fnall  facrifice  the  peace  and  liberty  of  his  peo- 
ple to  a  mifguided  zeal  for  his  own  religion. 

If 
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If  we  now  take  a  retrofpeft  of  the  dlfFererit 
caufes  which  have  at  different  periods  contributed 
to  prepoffefs  the  nation  againft  Papifts,  it  will  be 
impolTible  not  to  obferve  that  this  prepoffelTion  is 
founded  on  no  juft  and  fufficient  motive  ;  but  that, 
as  it  began  from  the  luft  of  ecclefiaftical  power  and 
ecclefiaftical  plunder,  fo  it  was  propagated  by  mi- 
nifterial  intrigue,  and  continued  by  the  dark  infi- 
dious  policy  of  a  fanatical  party.  And  if  to  thele 
caufes  we  add  the  abfurd  error  and  injuftice  of  at- 
tributing to  .the  influence  of  his  religious  perfua- 
fion  the  unconftitutional  condud:  of  James  II.  I 
fincerely  believe,  we  fnall  have  difcovered  the  true 
and  real  grounds  of  that  general  antipathy  to  Po- 
pery, which  has  fubfifted  from  the  firfl:  change  of 
religion  in  this  liland,  down  to  the  prefent  time. 
It  may  indeed,  and  probably  will,  be  faid,  that 
however  fufceptible  the  minds  of  individuals  may 
be  of  prejudice,  yet  whole  nations  are  not  haftiiy 
to  be  charged  with  It ;  and  therefore  that  the 
fettled  animofity  of  this  country  againft  Popery 
is  rather  a  proof  of  guilt  in  the  Papifts,  than  an 
inftance  of  groundlefs  prejudice  in  the  Englifh  na- 
tion. It  is  indeed  evident,  that  individuals  are 
more  likely  to  be  prejudiced  than  a  great  and  en- 
lightened people  ;  yet  neither  our  own  reafon,  nor 
the  hiftory  of  mankind,  will,  I  believe,  allow  us  to 
maintain  that  the  latter  is  incapable  of  receiving 
impreffions  founded  on  prejudice.  Now,  whether 
to  attribute  the  popular  odium  againft  Papifts  to 
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prejudice,  after  the  foregoing  account  of  its  origin 
and  progrefs,  be  a  hajly  accufation^  is  what  is  fub- 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  unbiafTed  reader. 
That  account,  it  cannot  be  denied,  has  been  given 
from  incontellable  fads  of  hiftory.  And,  if  to 
the  above  obfervations  be  added  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  fpirit  of  the  religion  profeffed  by- 
Roman  Catholics,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  fufE- 
ciently  evident,  that  prejudice,  more  than  truth,  has 
determined  us  to  form  an  opinion  fo  unfavourable 
concerning  that  body.  Juftice,  as  well  as  huma- 
nity, forbids  us  to  condemn  the  perfons,  and  exe- 
crate the  principles  of  our  fellow-fubjefts,  without 
knowing  the  chara6ler  of  the  former,  or  the  ten- 
dency of  the  latter.  What  therefore  is  the  point 
of  view  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
to  be  confidered  j  and  what  are  the  fources  from 
which  information  may  be  derived,  that  a  true 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  genuine  cha- 
rader  ? 

He  who  enters  on  this  inquiry  muft,  for  infor- 
mation, confult  the  writings  and  belief  of  Roman 
Catholics  i  and,  having  afcertained  their  dodrines, 
muft  then  obferve,  whether  thefe  bear  a  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  afped  to  morality  and. go- 
vernment. Morality  is  the  foundation  of  human 
fociety ;  and  political  greatnefs,  to  be  permanent, 
muft  be  railed  on  the  bafis  of  public  virtue.  If 
therefore  the  religion  of  Papifts  be  found  to  be 
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Contradiftory,  either  diredly  or  in  its  confequences> 
to  any  moral  principle,  it  is  fufiicient  to  juftify 
every  legal  difcouragement  employed  againft  it ; 
but  if  it  appear  to  be  equally  favourable  with  other 
perfuafions,  and  equally  friendly  to  good  morals, 
then  may  it  claim  an  equal  degree  of  favour  and 
countenance  from  the  magiftrate.  Roman  Catho- 
lics, being  profelTors  of  Chriftianity,  cannot,  con- 
fidently with  this  profeflion,  avow  any  other  moral 
doftrines  than  fuch  as  are  founded  on  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  The  Scripture  they  receive  as  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  the  lav^^  of  nature  they  believe 
to  be  a  rule  of  a6tion  unalterable  and  indifpenfable. 
Confcience  alfo,  the  great  interpreter  of  the  natural 
law,  they  admit  as  a  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  good  or  bad  quality  of  our  actions.  In 
fhort,  if  their  public  profeffion,  or  public  practice, 
be  allowed  to  have  any  weight,  I  know  no  princi- 
ple merely  morale  in  which  they  do  not  agree  witir 
the  eftablifhed  church  of  England.  It  is  not  how- 
ever to  be  denied,  that  the  common  principles  of 
morality  may  be  fo  far  weakened  and  deformed  by 
the  do6lrines  of  a  pretended  revelation,  as  in  a 
great  meafure  to  render  them  void  of  ail  efficacy 
and  influence  on  the  mind.  The  point  therefore  to 
be  examined  feems  precifely  this :  "  Are  there  not 
"  certain  religious  prafbices  obferved  by  Roman 
"  Catholics,  and  alfo  certain  dogmas  believed  by 
"  them,  which,  though  they  are  pretended  to  be 
"  conformable  either  to  a  written  or  traditional  re- 
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"  velation,  are  juflly  fufpefted  of  an  inimorat 
**  tendency  ?"  This  I  conceive  to  be  an  accurate 
ftatement  of  the  queftion  concerning  thofe  immoral 
do6trines  and  pra6lices  with  which  the  Papifts 
have  been  reproached,  both  by  politicians  and  po- 
lemics, during  the  laft  two  hundred  years.  The 
charge  is  denied.  Let  us  now  fee  how  it  is  refuted. 

Among  the  various  points  of  Roman 
Catholic  belief,  none  feems  to  be,  in 
a  moral  view,  more  important  than  the  do£lrine  of 
re'pentance.     Whether  we  confider  with  the  eye  of 
reafon  and  philofophy  the  melancholy  confequences 
of  guilt  in  this  life,  its  oppofition  to  the  laws,  its 
dread  of  the  penal  fan6lions  of  thofe  laws,  its  ex- 
ternal infamy  and  inward  remorfes ;  or  whether,  by 
the  light  of  religion,  we  contemplate  its  more  ter- 
rible effeds  relatively  to  a  future  flate ;  that  cannot 
but  be  a  moft  interefting  do6trine,  by  which  men 
are  taught  how  they  may  avoid  thefe  evils,  and  how 
they  may  regain  the  loft  favour  of  their  Creator. 
That  repentance  is  the  general  condition  on  which 
thefe  benefits  may  be  obtained,  is  affirmed  by  all 
Chriftians  with  great  unanimity  ;   but  in  explaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  condition,  they  fall  into 
their  ufual  difcordancy.     The  church  of  England, 
with  many  other  reformed  churches,  requires  from 
the  repenting  finner,  that  he  be  forry  for  his  pad 
tranfgrtfiions,  that  he  renounce  his  evil  ways,  and 
that  he  conceive  a  firm  refolution  of  future  amend- 
ment. 
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ment.  All  this  the  Church  of  Rome  alfo  requires, 
and  even  more:  fhe  enjoins  a  verbal  declaration 
of  all  his  fins  to  be  made  to  one  of  her  minifters} 
nor  does  (he  then  encourage  him  to  hope  for 
pardon,  till  he  appear  willing  to  expiate  them  by 
a  voluntary  fufFerance  of  penitential  aufterities. 

Notwithftanding  this  greater  appearance  of  ri- 
gour in  the  Romifh  difcipline  of  penance,  I  know 
not  how  it  has  been  univerfally  believed  by  Pro- 
teftants,  that  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
concerning  the  terms  of  acceptance,  are  of  fo  ac- 
commodating and  indulgent  a  nature,  as  to  yield 
no  fmall  degree  of  encouragement  to  vice.     "In 
"  other  articles,  it  has  been  faid,  the  doftrines  of 
''  Popery   are    harmlefsly   abfurd,    calculated   to 
**  fhock  the  underftanding,  rather   than    pervert 
"  the  heart:  but  relatively  to  this,  it  is  otherwife. 
"  In  effed,  whatever  tends  to  mitigate  the  falutary 
"  terrors  of  heavenly  juftice,  to  abate  the  awful- 
**  nefs  of  its  threatening  denunciations,  or  to  flatter 
"  vice  with  a  profpedt  of  pardon  approaching  to 
"  impunity,  cannot  but  be  favourable  to  immo- 
"  rality.     The  villain  who  is  guilty  of  injufticc 
*'  and  murder,  may,  by  counterfeiting  forrow,  and 
*'  accufing  himfelf  of  his  fins  to  a  prieft,  after  a 
*'  Ihort  interview,  be  pronounced  free  from  the 
**  bonds  of  iniquity,  and  reftored  to  the  favour  of 
*'  Heaven.     Now,  to  what  end  does  Religion  de- 
'*  nounce  vengeance  againft  the  libertine  and  the 
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"profligate,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  counteract 
"  the  impreflions  of  fear,  by  an  aflurance  of  recon- 
"  ciliationon  fuch  eafy  terms? — Surely  the  dread 
"  of  her  menaces  will  be  very  feebly  imprefled  on 
"  the  minds  of  thofe  who  believe  that,  by  confeff- 
"  ing  themfelves  finners,  they  fhall  efcape  puniih- 
"  ment.  The  Popifh  dodlrine  of  repentance,  there- 
*'  fore,  is  highly  pernicious,  on  account  of  its  in- 
*'  direft  tendency  to  relax  the  morals  of  men,  by 
"  flattering  them  with  the  promife  of  eafy  forgive- 
•'  nefs.  Nor  is  this  all:-— the  very  pradlice  itfelf, 
"  oi confejjiony  confidered  as  to  its  immediate  and 
"  moft:  obvious  eff'efts,  is  fuch  as  will  alarm  the 
*'  principles  of  every  moral  and  confcientious 
"  man.  In  this  facred  tribunal,  as  it  is  called, 
*'  the  moft  abominable  and  moft  infamous  of  the 
"  pafllons  is  inflamed  by  opportunity,  and  en- 
"  couraged  by  fecrecy.  Here  every  religious  and 
*'  moral  reftraint  may  be  broken  through,  by  thofe 
*'  who  are  alike  fecure  from  the  blufli  of  modcily 
*'  and  the  confufion  of  difcovery.  In  thefe  pious 
*'  colloquies,  where  every  fubjedl  of  pofllbk  cri- 
*'  minality  is  difcufl^ed  between  the  parties  with  all 
**  the  accuracy  of  minute  detail,  how  can  delicacy 
"  or  purity  of  manners  be  preferved,  while  the 
**  memory  is  employed  to  recolledl:,  the  imagina- 
**  tion  to  paint,  and  the  tongue  to  relate,  the  moflr 
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Notwithftanding  all  this  impafTioned  declama- 
tion, the  effeft  of  prejudice,  as  often  as  of  con- 
Vidion,  to  me  it  has  always  appeared  furprifing, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  do6lrine  of  repentance 
fhould  be  thought,  by  any  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  too  relaxed,  or  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
formidable  to  the  interefts  of  morality.  The  ar- 
guments of  polemics  are  commonly  plaufiblej 
but  here  we  are  Ihocked  by  glaring  improbability* 
With  as  much  truth  it  might  be  affirmed  of  the 
Englifh  conflitution,  that  it  is  unfavourable  to 
political  liberty.  Indeed  it  may  be,  and  has  been  faid 
of  the  latter,  that  it  encourages  oppofition  to  go- 
vernment, affords  protedion  to  liccntioufnefs,  and 
confines  within  too  narrow  limits  the  power  of  the 
fovereign.  But,  that  it  is  hoftile  to  liberty,  who 
will  dare  to  fay  ?  Alfo  that,  in  their  notions  of  pe- 
nance, Roman  Catholics  are  rigorous  without  rea- 
fon,  and  cruel  without  neceffityj  in  fhort,  that 
they  are  the  dupes  of  a  barbarous,  unrelenting 
fuperftition  j  all  this  has  been  faid  a  thoufand 
times;  and  to  prove  it,  both  the  practices  of  many, 
and  the  common  do6lrines  of  all  Roman  Catholics, 
have  been  brought  forward:  but  that  they  are  too 
loofe  and  too  indulgent  in  the  doftrine  of  penance, 
is  a  calumny  which  only  malice  could  affirm,  and 
only  ignorance  believe.  For  my  part,  the  charader 
of  the  penitential  difcipline  now  in  force  among 
Roman  Catholics,  feems  to  me  to  be  rigour  and 
feverity,  rather  than  laxity  or  indulgence.     When 
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the  finner  thinks  of  returning  to  the  path  of  duty 
and  obedience  to  his  Maker,  and  for  that  purpofe 
refolves  to  do  penance  for  paft  tranfgrefTions,  he  is 
taught,  not  to  counterfeit  forrow;  but,  by  weighing 
the  motives  that  induce  him  to  a  love  of  God,  and 
a  deteftation  of  his  former  conduct,  to  conceive  an 
unfeigned  and  heart-felt  forrow  for  paft  offences, 
and  a  refolution  of  amending  his  future  life.  After 
recolleding  his  fins  in  the  bitternefs  of  his  foul,  he 
is  admoniflied  to  make  a  verbal  declaration  of  them 
to  the  minifters  of  the  church,  and  to  await  their 
fentencej  thus  fubmitting  to  an  inftitution  of  the 
moft  humiliating  nature j  an  inftitution  which  con- 
founds the  pride,  and  affronts  the  fhame  of  every 
individual,  from  the  prince  and  the  pontif,  down 
to  the  laft  and  loweft  member  of  the  Catholic 
church.  That  fuch  are  the  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  all  penitents,  without  diftincfcion,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  evident  from  every  authority 
that  can  be  defired  by  the  moft  fufpicious  or  the 
moft  incredulous.  In  what,  therefore,  confifts  the 
encouragement  which  it  is  pretended  the  Romifh 
dodrine  of  repentance  affbrds  to  vice?  Is  it  that, 
befides  faith  in  Chrift,  befides  forrow  for  fin,  and 
a  refolution  of  reforming  his  future  life,  which  the 
Catholic  requires  in  common  with  the  eftablifhed 
church,  he  alfo  exafts  from  himfelf,  a  difpofition 
to  fubmit  to  the  afRidions  of  Providence,  and  alfa 
to  the  aufterities  enjoined  by  his  profefllon,  with  a 
view  to  atone  for  paft  irregularities  ?     But  it  is  idle 
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to  attempt  any  further  comparifon.  When  men 
begin  to  be  truly  afraid  of  a  religion  too  eafy  and 
too  complaifant,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  determined 
without  much  difficulty,  whether  the  Romifh  or 
cftablilhed  religion  be  moft  indulgent. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  fuppofed  to  arife 
from   the  fecrecy  of  confelTion,  it   feems   totally 
imaginary.    To  believe  that  fecrecy  is  always  con- 
ne(5ted  with  crime  j  that    the  opportunity,  when 
offered,  of  doing  wrong,  is  always  eagerly  feized  ; 
and  that  Papifts  are  ever  ready  to  rulh  into  wicked- 
nefs,  when  they  are  unnoticed  by  the  public  eye; 
is  the  effeft  of  fomething  worfe  than  illiberal  pre- 
judice:— it  is  downright  mifanthropy.     The  priefit 
and  penitent  meet  together  on  bufinefs  of  a  moft 
ferious  and  weighty  nature ;   the  one  being  about 
to  receive,  the  other  to  adminifter,   a  rite,  which 
both   are   taught    to  believe  is   of   divine    infti- 
tution.     Now,  imprefied  with  thefe  awful  fenti- 
ments,  can  they  be  conceived  to  have  any  other 
view,  than  of  complying  v/ith  an  ordinance  de- 
figned  by  its  author  to  make  them  both  better 
men,  and  better  Chrillians.     Surely,  when  fuch  are 
the  ideas  in  general  of  confeffion,  and  fuch  in  ge- 
neral the  views  of  them  that  make  ufe  of  it,  he 
who  can  fufpeft  any  evil  confequence  from  this 
praftice,  mull  be  under  the  influence  of  motives 
not  the  moft  honourable  to  human  nature. 
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If  it  be  alleged  that  the  felf-accufatlon  of  th<j 
criminal  in  this  tribunal,  tends  to  deprave  the 
minds  of  men,  by  rendering  them  callous  to 
Ihame,  and  to  that  apprehenfion  of  difgrace  from 
difcovery,  which  is  fo  great  a  reftraint  on  vicious 
anions,  and,  confequently,  that  it  occafions  an  in- 
fenfibilicy  not  only  to  the  impreffions  of  Ihame, 
but  alfo  to  the  horror  of  vice  itfelf — I  anfwer, 
that  if  indeed  confefiion  of  fins  were  allowed  to 
be  made  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  refemble  a  bare 
narration  of  fa6ls,  or  an  uninterefting  detail  of 
tranfgreiTions,  unaccompanied  with  any  figns  of 
prefent  forrow,  or  purpofes  of  future  amendment; 
then  might  it  be  feared,  left  this  humiliating  cercr 
mony  might  fo  far  familiarife  men  with  guilt,  as  tq 
diveft  them  of  all  fentiment  of  fhame  or  remorfe. 
But  when  it  is  confidered  that  ^he  confeffion  of  a 
finner  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  made  with  a  fenfe 
of  forrow  and  of  Ihame  for  the  offences  he  has 
committed,  and  that  he  is  taught  on  no  other 
terms  to  expe6l  the  benefit  of  the  facrament, 
furely  every  fcruple  of  the  moft  exa6l  moralift 
piuft  be  (|uieted  by  thefe  confiderations. 

Whether  the  Romilh  practice  of  confefllon  bf 
of  divine  appointment,  or  of  human  inftitution  j 
alfo,  whether  this  pradice  and  the  neceflity  of  it, 
were  known  to  antiquity  j  are  inquiries  foreign  to 
the  defign  of  thefe  pages :  upon  which,  as  well  as 
yppn  other  topics  of  controverfy,  I  doubt  not  but 
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the  polemics  of  the  two  laft  centuries  have  al- 
leged every  thing  which  acute  reafoning,  joined 
to  extenfive  erudition,  could  fuggeft  to  prove  the 
conformity  or  oppoficion  of  the  Romifh  difcipline 
to  the  doctrine  of  Revelation.  From  thefe  dif- 
quifitions  I  wholly  abftradl,  only  folicitous  to  in- 
quire, on  the  principles  of  impartial  reafon  and 
common  fenfe,  into  the  moral  or  immoral  ten- 
dency of  the  practice  of  confelTion.  To  him  who 
allows  the  matter  a  moment's  confideration,  it  will 
appear  that,  by  difclofing  to  a  minifter  of  religion 
the  ftate  of  his  confcience,  a  man  may  obtain,  with 
lingular  advantage,  every  aid  which  that  religion 
affords,  either  to  imprefs  him  more  forcibly  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  another  world,  to  admini- 
fter  comfort  to  him  in  diftrefs,  or  to  inculcate  and 
explain  to  him,  in  their  full  extent,  his  particular 
and  perfonal  duties.  Confeffion  is  a  kind  of  pri- 
vate inftruftion  in  which  the  prieft  does  not,  as  in 
the  pulpit,  dwell  upon  general  topics  ofcenfureor 
exhortation;  but,  adapting  his  advice  to  the  in- 
dividual capacity  and  circumftances  of  his  peni- 
tent, he  difcovers  to  him  the  fources  of  his  irre- 
gularities, and  prefcribes  to  him  proper  remedies 
againft  them;  and,  while  he  endeavours  to  correfl 
the  depravity  of  his  heart,  he  enlightens  the  under- 
ftanding  with  the  knowledge  of  thofe  duties  which 
concern  him  both  as  a  citizen  and  a  Chriftian:  for, 
in  the  Romifh  church,  it  may  be  obferved,  no  one 
is  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  facraments,  who 
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is  not  well  inflruded  in  the  principal  myfteries  of 
chriftian  belief,  and  in  the  obligations  of  chriftian 
morality.  Hence  it  appears,  that  confeflion 
greatly  facilitates  the  acquirennent  of  religious  in- 
flruction,  and  may  therefore  be  faid  to  promote  all 
thofe  beneficial  effeds  which  flow  from  it.  And 
this  advantage  of  the  pra6lice,  I  think,  far  out- 
weighs the  evils  pretended  to  arife  from  itj  evils 
that  fubfift  more  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  and 
that  are  the  efFefts  of  wild  and  malignant  conjec- 
ture, rather  than  of  juft  obfervation  or  experience. 

Thefe  remarks  in  favour  of  confeflion,  will  not 
be  attributed  to  any  undue  partiality  to  Popery, 
by  thofe  who  know  that  ;nany  truly  orthodox  fons 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  expreflfed  themfelves 
on  the  fubjedl  at  leafl:  with  moderation,  if  not  with 
approbation  of  the  pradice.  I  recoiled:  the  names 
of  feveral  prelates  of  the  efliabliflied  church,  of  whom 
fome  have  lamented  the  difufe,  others  have  defire4 
the  re-eftablifliment  of  confeflion.  A  learned  Pre- 
late* and  diflinguiflied  preacher,  on  the  prefent 

bench, 

*  This  Prelate,  eager  to  iignalize  his  prowefs  in  the  field 
of  controverfy,  publilhed,  in  1782,  the  fubftance  of  Arch- 
bifhop  Seeker's  five  fermons  againft  Popery.  His  Lordfhip's 
courage  and  conduft  on  this  occafion,  remind  us  of  one  of 
Homer's  heroes,  who  diredled  his  attack  on  the  Trojans,  "  fe* 
»'  cure  behind  the  Telamonian  fliield  :" 

Iliad,  6.  v.  27J,  2» 
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bench,  whofe  writings  difcover  more  eloquenc* 
than  liberality  of  fentiment,  grants,  though  with 
apparent  reludance,  that  in  many  cafes  a  confef- 
fions  of  fins  to 'the  minifter  may  be  ufeful,  and 
fometimes  neceflary.  Alfo  many  foreign  divines  of 
the  Reformation,  have  entertained  fentiments  not 
lefs  favourable  concerning  this  point  of  Catholic 
difcipline.  From  thefe  concefTions  of  his  adver- 
faries,  conceffions  extorted  by  evidence,  not  yielded 
through  complaifance,  a  Roman  Catholic  will  be 
juftifted  in  deducing  at  leaft  this  conclufion,  that 
the  pra6tice  of  confeflion,  whatever  be  faid  of  its 
origin  or  neceflity,  is  contrary  to  no  principle  of 
moral  duty.  With  what  fhadow  of  reafon  there- 
fore, has  the  reproach  of  immoral  laxity  been  fixed 
on  the  Popifh  fyftem  ?  or  whence  could  a  repre- 
fentation  fo  unjuft  of  its  dodtrine  of  repentance 
originate?  Was  it  that  the  authors  of  it  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  mified  by  the  mere  found,  with- 
out comprehending  the  meaning  of  a  Popifh  in- 
puLGENCE  ?  or  that,  by  a  finefle  not  uncommon  in 
controverfy,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  ambi- 
guity of  a  theological  term,  to  misftate  the  belief  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  ufed  ?  This  leads  us  natu- 
rally to  a  difcuflion  of  the  Romifh  dodtrine  of 
indulgences. 

On  no  other  occafion  has  the  clamour  agalnfl: 
the  fuperftitions  of  Popery  been  either  louder  or 
more  frequent   than   on   this  fubjedt.     It  would 

feem, 
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feem,  that  the  adverfaries  of  that  perfuafion,  cori" 
ceiving  this  to  be  the  mod  vulnerable  part  of  the 
popilh  fyftem,  have  direded  againft  it  the  whole 
force  of  their  oppofition.     And  indeed  it  muft  be 
confefied,  that,  of  all  the  abufes  which,  during  an 
eftabliUjment  of  many  centuries,  it  was  impolTible 
ibould  not  have  crept  into  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  any  other  fociety  equally  ancient 
and  diffufive,    thofe   which   were   committed  on 
occafion  of  indulgences  were  the  moft  enormous. 
Inftigated  by  avarice,  the  bafeft  of  the  paffions, 
and  unawed  by  a  fenfe  of  decorum,  the  pardoners 
blufhed  not  to  pra6life  the  moft  undifguiied  fimony, 
to  commit  a6ls  of  the  moft  barefaced  and  violent 
rapacity,  and  to  offer  the  moft  daring  infults  to 
fociety  and  religion.  Anxious  only  to  enrich  them^ 
felves,  they  were  little  fcrupulous  about  the  means; 
and  too  often  made  indulgences  a  mere  pretext  for 
defrauding  the  unfufpicious  and  induftrlous.     The 
a6ls  of  almoft  every  Council,    both  general  and 
particular,  for  two  hundred  years  before  the  Re- 
formation, abound  with  complaints  of  the  pious 
frauds    with   which    thefe    impoftors   continually 
abufed  the  unguarded  fimplicity  and  ignorance  of 
the  people :  and  it  is  to  me  aftoniftiing,  that  the 
meafure  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  of  an 
entire  fuppreffion  of  them,  ftiould  not  have   oc- 
curred long  before,  as  the  only  effedlual  method 
of  filencing  the  loud  cry  of  the  public  againft 
fuch  flagrant  enormities.     But  on  this  occafion  we 

may 
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irnay  obferve  the  general  defedt  of  religious  efta^ 
blifliiTients.    When  tjiofe  abufes  have  once  crept 
^nto  them,  which  will  inevitably  attend  every  go- 
vernment and  every  inftitution    adminiftered    by 
men,  the  want  of  that  quick  difcernment  of  faults, 
which  is  oftener  found  in  enemies  than  in  friends, 
prevents  many  diforders  from  being  redtified,  many 
abufes  from  being  reformed,  and  many  fpirited, 
yet  falutary,  meafures  from  being  carried  into  exe- 
cution.    On  the  other  hand,  the  dread  of  cenfure 
from  thofe  who  are  known   to  be  interefted  in 
finding  matter  for  it,  has  been  frequently  preven- 
tive of  crimes  and  follies,  which  would  have  been 
rather  countenanced  than  difcouraged  by  the  un- 
alarmed  fecurity   and   undifturbed   repofe  of  an 
ejiablijhment.     But  to  return  to  indulgences  i   it: 
is  allowed  that  the  venality   and  proftitution  of 
them  had  become  fo  notorioufly  infamous,  that  at 
laft  the  clamour  of  both  clergy  and   laity   was 
unanimous  againfb  the  authors.     But  what  then  ? 
Is  it  only  indulgences  that  have  been  abufed  ?  or 
muft  the  declaimers  againft  popery   be  gratified 
with  an  exception  from  the  ufual  rules  of  reafoning, 
and  be  permitted,  from   the  accidental  abufe  of 
indulgences,    to  infer  their  abfolute  impropriety 
and  evil  tendency?    Sm^ll  indeed   mult  be  our 
experience  in  life,  and  very  flender  our  knowledge 
of  mankind,  if  from  them  we  have  not  learnt,  that 
all  men,  of  every  denomination,  are  alike  fufcepti- 
ble  of  the  love  of  money.     The  f^cred  writings 

inform 
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inform  us,  that  in  the  family  of  Samuel,  a  moft 
holy  prophet,  and  even  in  the  number  of  the 
twelve  Apoftles,  avarice  had  its  votaries  j  and  yet 
we  are  to  wonder  how  a  body  of  men,  who  were, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  neither  prophets  nor  apoftles, 
could  be  guilty  of  avarice  and  rapacioufnefs  !  It 
is  however  but  juftice  to  obferve,  though  I  know 
none  of  our  writers  againft  the  Papifts  who  have 
had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  it,  that  Roman 
Catholics  have  been  as  loud  in  condemning  the 
condud  of  the  pardoners,  as  either  the  zealous 
Jortin,  the  declamatory  Robertfon,  or  the  truly 
orthodox  Porteus.  What  pretentions  thefe  authors 
have  to  the  praife  of  candour,  they  have  fhewn 
by  their  careful  omifTion  of  the  above  remark, 
though  fo  obvious  to  one  who  was  difpofed  to  do 
juftice  to  Roman  Catholics  j  and  alfo  by  their 
afFefting  to  confound  the  unauthorifed  proceed- 
ings of  the  pardoners,  with  the  general  and  con- 
firmed ufages  of  the  Catholic  body. 

But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  the  objeftions  of 
Proteftants  againft  indulgences,  are  drawn,  not  only 
from  the  fcandalous  behaviour  of  the  pardoners, 
but  alfo  from  the  very  nature  of  indulgences  them- 
felves.  What,  therefore,  is  meant  by  an  indul- 
gence i  a  term  which  has  for  thefe  two  centuries 
drawn  upon  the  Romilh  Church  fuch  accumulated 
reproach,  and  which,  during  that  period,  has  ex- 
cited her  adverfaries  to  employ  againft  her  all  the 

violence 
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violence  of  invecElive,  and  all  the  poignancy  of 
ridicule  ?  In  the  writings  of  thefe  controverfial 
declaimers,  nothing  appears  to  me  more  furprifing, 
than  that,  to  procure  information  on  the  fubjed  of 
indulgences,  they  have  rather  had  recourfe  to 
writers  of  their  own,  than  of  the  Romifh  commu- 
nion *»  Certainly  fuch  condud  affords  no  very 
favourable  idea  of  their  candour,  or  even  of  their 
judgment :  for  if  the  popilh  dodrine  of  indul* 
gences  muft  be  held  out  to  the  public  as  a  work 
of  blind  fuperftition  and  prieilly  policy,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  immorality,  furely  the  dodrinc 
itfelf  ought  to  be  ftated  from  works  containing  the 
avowed  and  genuine  dogmas  of  Popery  :  but  this 
has  not  been  done.  The  moft  favourable  notioa 
of  an  indulgence,  to  be  found  in  Anti-papift  writers, 
is,  that  it  is  "  a  forgivenefs  of  fin,  in  confideration 
**  of  the  recital  of  cer:ain  prayers,  the  performance 
"  of  alms-deeds,  fafts,  or  other  good  works."  But 
becaufe  it  feemed  not  very  repugnant  to  Scripture 
and  antiquity,  that  the  pardon  of  fins  ihould  be 
obtained  by  thefe  means,  the  nature  of  an  indul- 
gence was  to  undergo  a  farther  alteration,  more 
fitted  to  raife  a  frown  or  fmile  alternately,  at  the 
cxpence  of  the,  poor  Papift.  For  this  end  it  was 
to  be  reprefented  as  "  a  grant  of  pardon,  for  a 

**  certain 


•  *'  II  faudroit  etre  bien  fimple  pour  crolre  qu*il  fuffit  d'en- 
«'  tendre  les  dofteurs  de  fon  parti,  pour  s^itillrulre  des  raifon* 
f*  du  parti  contraire."     Rousseau. 
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**  cfcltain  Aim,  of  fins  unfepented  of."  In  effeSrj 
this  is  the  idea  of  an  indulgence,  which,  howevei* 
diftorted  and  disfigured,  has,  with  uniform  malice 
and  difingenuity,  been  handed  from  Luther  down 
to  his  modern  panegyrift  Dr.  Robertfon.  A  Pro- 
teftant,  I  doubt  nor,  will  recognize  the  figure,  with 
all  its  diftortions  i  but  no  Catholic,  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  will  allow  it  to  have  the  fainteft  fhade  of 
likenefs  to  the  indulgence  of  which  he  has  heard. 
That  an  indulgence  Ihould  procure  him  the  pardon 
of  his  fins,  will  be  more  than  he  has  learnt  before  j 
that  it  is  a  commodity  purchafable  for  a  fum  of 
money,  will  appear  ftill  more  extraordinary  -,  but 
that  the  benefit  of  an  indulgence  extends  to  un- 
repented  crimes,  is  a  paradox  which  will  excite  his 
pity  or  indignation :  he  will  fpurn  away  the  calumny 
■with  becoming  contempt,  and,  in  the  exafperated 
language  of  Ajax,  will  fay  of  its  author, 

—  ■     ■  Sii  pugnat !    Sic  eft  metuendus  Ulyfles ! 


Still  Ihould  the  queftion  be  urged,  "  What  h 
"  meant  by  an  indulgence  ?"  I  anfwer,  that  Ca- 
tholics themfelves  are  the  moft  competent  to  fix 
the  fenfe  of  a  term,  which  they  were  the  firft  to  ufe. 
If  a  doubt  arife  concerning  the  do6lrines  of  the 
firft  reformers,  it  is  not  their  adverfafies  whom  we 
confult,  but  the  writings  of  the  reformers  them- 
felves, and  their  followers.  To  the  above  query 
then,  were  it  propofed,  I  believe  a  Roman  Cathc^ 

lie 
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lie  would  anfwer,  that  he  underftands  by  an  !ndiii-« 
gence*  "  a  remiirion  of  that  temporal  punifhinenc 
"  to  which  he  conceives  the  finner  is  fubjed,  after 
"  his  reconciliation  with  God,  and  after  that  the 
"  guilt  of  his  fins  hath  been  pardoned  through 
**  repentance."  An  indulgence,  therefore,  fuppofes 
the  diftindlion  of  a  twofold  punifhment,  temporal 
and  eternal,  incurred  by  fin^  a  di(lin6tion  fo  efien- 
tial  in  the  Romilh  theology,  that  without  it,  nei- 
ther the  do(5lrines  of  purgatory,  indulgences,  nor 
of  repentance,  can  be  underftood.  Hence  the  only 
method  of  refuting  the  popilh  tenets  above  men- 
tioned, is  to  fliew,  if  it  can  be  fhewn,  the  vanity 
of  this  diftindion.  Petulant  wit,  and  vehement 
declamation,  when  pointed  at  the  pretended  con- 
fequences  of  indulgences,  may  afford  entertain- 
ment to  the  vulgar,  to  whom  they  are  addreiTed, 
but  v/ill  be  received  only  with  contempt  by  all 
.who  are  competent  judges  of  the  argument. 

.  But  it  is  the  moral  and  political  afpe6b,  and  not 
the  orthodox  complexion  of  indulgences,  which  is 

here 

*  This  reprefentation  of  an  indulgence  is,  I  am  fenfible,  the 
leaft  favourable  to  Roman  Catholics.  None  of  that  perfuafion 
are  obliged  to  believe  the  efFecl  of  an  indulgence  extends  be- 
yond the  prefent  life,  or  that  it  operates  any  farther  than  as  a 
mitigation,  upon  jail  caufes,  of  canonical  penances,  enjoined 
by  the  pallors  of  the  church  to  penitent  finners,  according  to 
their  feveral  degrees  of  demerit.  See  a  very  accurate  ftatement 
of  Roman  Catholic  principles,  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman's 
•Magazine,  Vol.  LVII.  Jan.  Feb.  March. 
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here  to  be  examined.  An  aeute  and  ingenioti§ 
writer  has  afErmcd,  that  Proteftants  have  no  reafon 
to  apprehend  the  diflblution  of  morality  or  fociety 
from  a  popifh  indulgence*.  The  fame  author  alfo 
obferves,  that  the  firft  reformers  did  as  much 
injury  to  morality^  by  entirely  abolifhing  purga- 
tory, as  the  pardoners  ever  did  by  the  fale  of  in-" 
dulgences.  Indeed  if  Popery  be  thought  to  en- 
courage vice,  by  promifing  to  the  finner  an  eafy 
pardon  of  future  punifhment,  does  not  Proteflan- 
tifm  equally  countenance  guilt,  by  denying  thei- 
reality  of  that  punifhment,  and  by  calling  the 
popifli  do6trine  of  purgatory  j-  "  a  vain  thing,  and 
"  fondly  invented  ?"  Should  it  be  faid,  that  the 
Proteftant  cannot  but  have  the  fear  of  God  before 
his  eyes,  while  he  believes  the  exiftence  of  punifh- 
ftients  both  more  terrible  and  more  certain  than 
thofe  of  a  fabulous  purgatory  ;  I  anfwer,  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  alfo  believe  with  equal  firmnefs^ 
and  perhaps  with  greater  unanimity,  ifthat  there  is 

a  hell^ 

•  Hume's  Hiftory,  Vol.  IV.   Note  A. 

^  Art.  22. 

J  Monf.  D'Alembert  affirmed,  in  the  article  Gettcvai  which 
he  furnilhed  for  the  Encyclopedic,  that  many  of  the  Genevan 
divines  did  not  believe  a  hell.  The  divines  denied  the  charge: 
but  the  philofopher,  inftead  of  retracing,  confirmed  the  accu- 
fation  by  a  bold  appeal  to  their  writings  and  converfation,  and 
alfo  to  the  general  perfuafion  of  the  people  of  Geneva.  He 
adds,  that  a  difbelief  of  this  alarming  article  oi  Chriftianity  ig 

a  ncceifary 
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a  hell,  as  well  as  a  purgatory,  and  that  no  indul- 
gence whatever  can  avail  the  fpirits  confined  in  that 
place  of  woe.     How  far  the  exiftence  of  purgatory 
is  fabulous,  and  how  far  the  dodlrine  of  indul- 
gences, built,  as  it  is,  upon  the  former,  may  be 
thought  to  lay  a  groundlefs  and  unneceffary  re- 
ftraint  on  the  coniciences  of  men,  by  threatening 
them  with  the  imaginary  terrors  of  an  intermediate 
Jiatej  are  inquiries  in  which  I  have  no  bufinefs,  nor 
yet  any  inclination,  to  engage  j  and  I  dare  fay  that 
the  omiflion  will  be  as  much  to  the  fatisfadion  of 
the  reader  as  of  myfelf.     This  however  I  (hall  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  belief  of  purgatory,  and  of  the  ufe 
of  indulgences,  whatever  be  thought  of  its  founda- 
tion in  revelation,  is  perfetflly  harmlefs  and  in- 
offenfive  with  regard  to   morality.     Indeed,  that 
thefe  opinions  Ihould  by  the  philofopher  be  ranked 
among  fuperftitions,  and  that  by  the  divine,  I  mean 
of  our  own  country,  they  fhould  be  numbered  with 
the  corruptions  of  Popery,   might  be  expelled ; 
but  to  reprefent  them   as  hoftile  to  virtue,  and 
dangerous  to  fociety,  would  be  ridiculous,  were 
not  the  ridicule  loft  in  injuftice  and  defamation. 
D  Many 

a  neceffary  confequence  of  Proteftant  principles ;  and  that  it 
will  fooner  or  later  be  avowed  and  taught  in  all  churches  of 
the  Reformation.  What  truth  there  is  in  this  predidlion  of 
the  French  philofopher,  perhaps  the  divines  of  our  own  country 
can  inform  us.  See  Vol.  VII.  Encyclopedie,  Art.  Genevot 
and  Let.  de  Monf.  D'Alembert  a  J.  J.  Roufleau,  Vol.  VI. 
Oeuvres  de  RoufTeau,  ed.  4to.  p.  441. 
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Many  writers  on  the  continent,  of  acknowledged 
ingenuity  and  fagacity,  have  employed  all  their  arc 
to  render  the  religion  of  the  people  at  once  odious 
and  ridiculous ;  yet  I  recoiled  not  one  who  has 
Idifcovered  in  indulgences  that  immoral  tendency, 
which  has  alarmed  the  apprehenfions  of  our  coun- 
trymen. 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  apprehenfions,  which 
have  arifen  from  a  view  of  the  abufes  rather  than 
from  ajuft  notion  of  indulgences,  I  doubt  not  but 
to  the  candid  and  impartial  it  will  readily  occur, 
that  few  bleffings,  even  the  mofl  valuable,  have 
been  enjoyed  by  men  without  having  been  abufed. 
The  abufe  of  a  revelation  has  produced  much  evil; 
the  abufe  of  kingly  power  caufed  the  defpotifm  of 
the  Tudors,  and  all  the  calamities  of  the  grand 
rebellion  j  and  even  that  boaft  of  Englifhmen,  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  has,  through  abufe,  degenerated 
into  fuch  licentioufnefs,  that  it  is  with  many  a 
problem  flill  unrefolved,  whether  it  be  more  bene- 
ficial or  prejudicial  to  the  community.  To  (hew 
therefore  the  bad  efFefts  of  indulgences,  relatively 
to  public  morals,  it  muft  be  proved  that  they  have 
a  neceflary  tendency  to  promote  vice,  indepen- 
dently of  all  abufes.  Such  a  tendency  in  them, 
Mr.  Hume  could  not  difcover  i  and  that  Gentle- 
man no  one  will  fufpeft  to  have  been  influenced 
by  a  predileflion  for  Popery  *.  ,- 

•  The  late  author  of  The  Confejponal,  utterly  averfe,  as  he 
was,  to  Popery,  was  not  able  to  Ice  thofe  frightful  confequences 

which 
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ir  we  confult  experience  as  well  as  reafon  on 
this  head,  we  Ihall  find  that  they  who  believe  in 
the  do6lrine  of  indulgences  are  by  no  means  behind 
their  opponents  in  point  of  morality.  It  may  in- 
deed be  an  invidious  as  well  as  a  hazardous  under- 
taking, to  adjuft  national  pretenfions  to  moral  vir- 
tue :  yet,  I  believe,  that  man  will  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  the  charge  of  either  partiality  or 
preiumption,who  ventures  to  affertjthat  the  morals 
of  Roman  Catholics  are  not  worfe  than  thofe  of 
Proteftants. 

During  the  firft:  phrenzy  of  the  Re-      Iddatry 
formation,  while  the  violence  of  party     o  J^"".-,- 
was  extreme,  and  the  bittern'ds  of  reli- 
gious animofity  unabated,  the  reformers,  as  if  it 
were  in  revenge  for  the  opprobrious  appellation 
of  heretics^  retorted  on  Papifts  the  charge  of  ido- 
latry, and  declared  the  Head  of  Roman  Catholic 
idolaters  to  be  Antichrift  *.    This  accufation,  net- 
D  1  withftandicg 

which  fo  many  of  his  brethren  have  apprehended  from  the 
Romilh  dodrine  and  difcipline  of  penance.  "  I  will  not 
**  examine  her  [Papal  Rome]  on  the  head  of  purgatory, 
**  penances,  &c.  which  have  no  immediate  ill  effeft  on  civil 
'*  fociety."     Ed.  3.  p.  xcix. 

•  It  is  painful  to  refled,  that  one  of  the  politefl  fcholars  in 
this  country  fhould  have  attempted  to  revive  the  credit  of  this 
fanatical  notion  \    an  attempt  which  may  be  compared,  for 
fuccefs  as  well  as  defign,  with  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  in- 
terpret 
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withftanding  the  confidence  v>^Ith  which  it  was 
urged  at  firll,  and  the  perfcverance  with  which  it 
was  continued  at  different  intervals,  now  feems  to 
have  dropped  in  great  meafure,  and  to  have  had  the 
fame  end  with  every  attack  equally  unfounded  and 

un- 

terpret  the  Revelations.  See  Dr.  Hurd  on  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Chrijiian  Church. 

A  learned  Prelate  and  ProfefTor  at  Cambridge  affirms  it  to 
be  •*  a  primary  pillar  of  the  reformed  faith,  that  the  hierarchy 
*•  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Antichrift  of  St.  John."  It 
muft  be  owned,  that  the  charge  of  Antichriftianifm  againfl  the 
head  of  the  Romifb  Church,  has  afforded  no  inconfiderable 
fupport  to  the  caufe  of  the  reformed.  This  may  be  attributed, 
rot  fo  much  to  the  evidence  of  the  pofition,  which  affirms  the 
Pope  to  be  Antichrift,  as  tothe  fanaticifmof  that  party  which 
firft  aflented  to  it.  When  the  minds  of  men  are  violently  agi- 
tated by  the  intereft  they  take  in  an  important  event,  they 
believe  without  heiitation  the  moft  extravagant  fiftions,  and 
embrace  without  remorfe  the  moft  iniquitous  meafures.  Evi- 
dence is  not  required ;  indeed,  were  it  offered,  diftrafted  with 
the  great  views  of  party,  men  are  then  incapable  of  attending 
to  -it.  This  is  the  favourable  moment  for  defign  and  impof- 
ture.  Then  may  the  tale  of  abfurdity  be  unfolded,  when  reafon 
is  fet  at  defiance,  and  credulity  is  fuffered  to  take  poffeffion  of 
every  mind.  Such  has  been  the  ftate  of  the  human  mind  in 
all  violent  revolutions  of  either  church  or  ftate.  Who  thent 
can  wonder  that,  by  the  aid  of  fuch  circumftances,  by  the  mif- 
application  of  fcripture  texts,  and  the  mifinterpretation  of 
fcripture  prophecies,  Proteftants  were  led  to  believe,  that  the 
head  of  Roman  Catholics  was  the  little  hem  of  Daniel,,  the 
man  of  Jin  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Antichrift  of  St.  John  i 

The  learned  Profeffor  alfo  gravely  informs  us,  that  "  be 
**  has  known  the  iniideiity  of  more  than  one  young  man, 

**  happily 
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unfupported.  Indeed,  *  the  Book  of  Homilies, 
and  30  Ch.  II. f  ftill  exprefs  the  language  of  anti- 
quated prejudice  i  and  ftill  are  fuffered,  doubtlefs 
to  the  honour  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  to  miflead 
the  ignorant  and  uninformed  :  yet  thefe,  like  the 
ruins  of  our  ancient  abbies,  are  monuments  of  the 
paft,  rather  than  of  the  prefent  belief.  A  pious 
foundation  of  the  late  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter  has, 
within  the  laft  twenty  years,  called  forth  new  fup- 
D  3  porters 

"  happily  removed  by  (hewing  him  the  charafters  of  Popery 
*'  delineated  by  St.  Paul  in  his  prophecy  concerning  the  man 
"  of  fin."  At  the  commencement,  and  during  the  progrefs 
of  the  Rebellion,  the  clergy,  by  mifapplying  obfcure  texts  of 
fcripture,  inflamed  the  paflions  of  an  enthufiallic  audience 
againll  the  King  and  Royalifts  :  yet,  does  it  follow  that  fcrip- 
ture was  in  reality  on  the  fide  of  the  rebels  ?  The  happy  im- 
preflion,  therefore,  which  his  Lordfhip  wrought  on  his  young 
converts,  by  fhewing  them  the  characters  of  Popery  delineated 
by  St.  Paul,  is  no  proof  that  his  Lordfhip's  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy  was  juft,  or  that  the  prediftion  of  St,  Paul  was 
really  fulfilled  in  the  perfon  of  the  Bilhop  of  Rome.  I  wonder 
not,  that  more  than  one  young  man  Ihould  have  yielded  to  a 
bad  argument.  Some  men  require  mote,  fome  lefs,  evidence 
of  the  truth  they  are  follcited  to  embrace  ;  others,  of  a  more 
pliant  and  unfettled  creed,  require  no  evidence  whatever.  It 
is  for  his  Lordfhip  to  determine  in  which  of  thefe  predicaments 
his  converts  are  to  be  clafled.  For  the  honour  however  of 
Cambridge,  I  hope  her  Divinity  Profeffor  is  malter  of  better 
arguments  againft  infidelity  than  that  which  he  has  produced 
above. — See  CoUeftion  of  Theological  TraiSls,  Vol.  V.  p.  7. 

•  Homily  the  fecond,  on  ptril  of  idolatry. 
+  30  Ch.  II.  c.  1. 
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porters  of  the  charge  of  Romilh  antlchriflianlfm 
and  idolatry.  Thefe  have  been  hired  to  illuftrate, 
with  their  venal  eloquence,  arguments  borrowed 
from  the  fiery  Whitaker,  and  the  vifionary  Mede. 
The  Bifhop's  money  has  procured  preachers  ;  but 
it  has  not  fupplied  any  new  powers  of  argument, 
or  refleded  any  new  light  on  a  fubjed  of  infinite 
obfcurity.  The  names  of  Bifhop  Montague,  Bilhop 
Parker,  of  Thorndike,  and,  above  all,  of  Grotius, 
will  bear  a  great  load  of  leftures  and  fermons  in 
the  other  fcale,  before  they  can  be  entirely  out- 
weighed. 

The  firft  reformers  being  judged  by  their  fol- 
lowers to  be  under  the  immediate  direftion  of 
Heaven,  the  latter  feized  every  occafion  of  ex- 
tolling their  apuJileSi  as  the  inftruments  of  Provi- 
dence in  bellowing  its  choiceft  favours  on  mankind. 
To  then:  v^-as  afcribed  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
difFufion  of  arts  and  fciences  over  Europe,  with 
the  invaluable  privilege  of  free  inquiry.  Nor  was 
this  enough  :  they  were  even  faid  to  have  refcued 
the  Divinity  itfelf  from  that  ftate  of  humiliation, 
into  Vy'hich  the  idolatry  of  Rome  had  degraded 
it.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  reafon  to  ufe  argu- 
ment in  refuting  a  charge  fo  deftitute  of  all  plaufi- 
bility  i  a  charge,  which  could  only  originate  in 
malice,  and  fubfifl  only  by  impudent  falfehood  or 
contemptible  ignorance.  However,  Papifts  have 
had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  themfelves  vindicated 

from 
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from  this  foul  afptrfion,  by  the  favourable  tcfti- 
mony  of  Proteftants  themfelves  j  and  if  it  be  ho- 
nourable to  be  acquitted,  on  trial,  by  the  un- 
fuborned  evidence  of  an  adverfary,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics may  boall  of  this  fmgular  honour.  1  he 
idolatry  of  Roman  Catholics  confifts  either  in  their 
adoration  of  the  facrament,  or  in  their  veneration 
of  the  departed  fpirits  of  holy  men.  The  latter  is 
a  mere  quarrel  about  words  ;  the  former  p.raflice 
has  been  juftified  by  feveral  Proteftants,  high  in 
the  line  of  preferment,  as  well  as  of  learning*. 
On  what  foundation,  then,  reds  the  cry  of  Romifh 
idolatry  ?  On  the  credit  of  thofe  who  were  once 
interefted  in  decrying  Popery ;  on  a  mis-ftatement, 
either  accidental  or  intentional,  of  Popifh  tenets  ; 
and  on  the  natural  propenfity  of  men  to  believe 
the  word  of  a  fyftem,  which  they  fee  difcounte- 
nanced  both  by  the  religion  and  government  of 
their  country. 

It  muft  have  appeared  as  improbable  to  be 
believed,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  be  known,  by 
the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  the  moil  infulting  of  all 
reproaches  would  be  call  on  an  eftablifhment,  by 
them  deemed  the  boaft  of  human  wifdom,  and  the 

D  4  glory 

*  Biftiop  Andrews,  in  his  Anfwer  to  Bellarmine,  ch.  viii. 
p.  194.  Biftiop  Forbes,  De  Euchar.  c.  ii.  §9.  De  Dominis, 
Dean  of  Windfor,  under  King  James  I.  Alfo  Bilhop  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Thorndike, 
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glory  of  the  Reformation.  Idolatry  was  the  prin- 
cipal plea,  on  which  the  firft  reformers  juftified 
their  feparation  from  Rome.  That  plea  is  now 
fet  up  by  the  Unitarians  againft  the  Church  of 
England :  and  to  a  Roman  Catholic  it  muft  be 
entertaining,  to  fee  the  neccffity  of  a  fecond  re- 
formation maintained  by  the  fame  reafons  which 
were  formerly  ufed  to  juftify  the  firft.  In  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  Proteftants  reproached  Catholics 
with  idolatry,  for  woriliipping  the  Hoft :  the  fame 
reproach  is  now  made  to  the  Proteftant  Church  of 
this  country,  by  the  Unitarians,  for  worfhipping 
the  perfon  of  Chrift  *.  The  firft  reformers,  to 
fupport  their  charge  againft  Rome,  appealed  to 
fcripture:  Catholics,  to  refute  it,  appealed  alfo. 
From  fcripture,  which,  fince  it  was  v/ritten,  h^s 
never  been  found  competent  to  decide  a  fingle 
controverfy,  both  parties  went  to  the  Fathers,  and 
both  laid  claim,  yet  not  with  equal  confidence,  to 
the  favour  of  thofe  ancient  and  venerable  authori- 
ties. Similar  to  this  has  been  the  method  of  con- 
ducing a  late  controverfy,  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  has  been  called  on  to  clear  herfelf 
from  the  heavy  charge  of  idolatry.  The  ground 
fhe  has  taken,  and  the  weapons  flie  has  employed 
in  her  defence,  are  thofe  of  which  the  Church  of 

Rome 

•  "  While,  In  the  Trinitarian  difpute,  the  orthodox  regard 
"  their  opponents  as  blafphemous,  thefe  confider  the  former  as 
'*  chargeable  with  idolatry." — Monthly  Review,  Vol.  LIX. 
p.  170. 
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Rome  made  ufe  in  repelling  the  attack  of  the  firft 
reformers.  By  fome  it  is  thought,  her  champions 
find  themfelves,  like  David  in  Saul's  armour,  a 
little  awkward  in  die  ufe  of  their  popifh  weapons  ; 
while  they  cannot  forget  that  their  arguments  are 
thofe,  of  which  they  once  difputed  the  force,  and 
that  a  reafoning,  which  is  not  always  conclufive, 
is  never  conclufive. 

There  is  no  affociation  of  ideas  more  habitual 
jn  this  country,  than  that  of  Popery  and  fuperfti- 
tion.  The  latter  being  inconfifiient  with  morality, 
at  lead  with  an  enlightened  morality,  I  conceive 
it  is  perfedlly  within  the  plan  of  this  inquiry,  to 
examine  on  what  foundation  the  religion  of  Rome 
has  been  denominated////)^r/?///o%.  Superftition  is 
the  extravagance  of  religion,  originating  in  fanciful 
and  mifcaken  notions  of  the  Deity  and  the  divine 
difpenfations.  Its  effed  is,  either  to  flatter  men 
'with  the  delufive  hope  of  pleafing  God  by  opinions 
and  praftices  not  allowable,  or  to  terrify  them 
with  a  groundlefs  apprehenfion  of  offending  him 
by  the  omiffion  of  what  he  neither  commands  nor 
approves.  Hence  the  idea  of  fuperftition  implies 
an  error  concerning  the  terms  of  acceptance,  to- 
gether with  miflaken  notions  of  the  Deity,  and 
of  the  obligation  of  performing  that  which  is  en- 
joined by  no  law.  Now,  as  of  different  fe6ls  the 
opinions  are  diff^erent,  relatively  to  thefe  points,  it 
may  be  expeded,  that  to  them  who  are  lefs  rigid, 

the 
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the  more  rigid  dodrine  or  difcipline  will  appear 
fupcrftitous.  Thus  the  Papift,  who,  in  the  matter 
of  penance,  befides  unfeigned  forrow  for  fin,  re- 
quires a  diftinct  and  verbal  declaration  or  conjejjion 
to  be  made  to  a  prieft,  will  undoubtedly  by  the 
eftablifhed  churci  be  confidered  as  an  abettor  of 
fuperftition.  But  will  not  the  latter  alfo  be  in- 
volved in  the  fame  guilt,  while  it  main::ains  the 
neceffiry  of  works,  which  the  Methodift  denies, 
or  while  it  requires  the  obfervance  of  certain  cere- 
monies and  other  inftitutions,  of  which  the  Dif- 
fenters  difapprove?  "  Who  then  fhall  exafbly 
'*  afcertain  to  us  what  fuperftition  is  ?  The  Ro- 
"  manift  is  charged  with  it  by  the  Church-of- 
*'  England- man,  the  Churchman  by  the  Prefby- 
«  ter^an,  the  Prcfbycerian  by  the  Independent, 
"  all  by  the  Deift,  and  the  Deift  by  the  Atheift. 
<^  With  fome,  it  is  fuperftition  to  pray ;  with 
''  others,  to  receive  the  facrament  j  with  others, 
"  to  believe  in  revch:ion ;  with  others,  to  believe 
"  in  God  *."  To  me  it  appears,  that  no  argu- 
ment Can  have  weight  to  prove  the  religious  prac- 
tices of  any  fociety  to  be  fuperftitious,  unlefs  it  be 
firft  proved,  that  the  principles  on  which  thefe  are 
grounded,  are  falfe  and  erroneous.  For  inftance, 
if  the  prayers  of  the  living  are  beneficial  to  the 
dead,  how  can  it  be  fuperftition  to  believe  in  pur- 
gatory ? 

*  Olla  Fodrida,  No.  XIII.  conjeflured  to  be  the  produiftioa 
of  the  learned  Prefxdent  of  Magdalen  College. 
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gatory  ?  If  a  man,  afcer  repentancCj  rtill  remain 
obnoxious  to  certain  temporal  punijhments^  which, 
however,  may  on  certain  conditions  be  remitted 
to  him,  where  is  the  fuperftition  o^  indulgences? 
If,  in  the  collective  body  of  Chrillian  prelates, 
there  refide  the  fame  legiflative  power,  of  which  it 
appears  from  fcripture  *  that  the  apoftles  were 
pofTefled,  how  can  it  be  fuperftition  or  bigotry  in 
a  Papift,  to  obferve  the  fafts  and  holidays  appointed 
by  his  church  ?  This  obfervation  applies  not  only 
to  pradices  in  the  Romifh  church,  but  alfo  to 
thofe  of  the  church  of  England.  If,  for  example, 
the  heads  of  a  national  church  are  authorifed  to 
ordain  ceremonies  for  the  members  of  that  church  f, 
how  can  the  obfervance  of  them  be  fuperftition  ? 
Alfo,  if  the  government  of  Chriftian  churches  has 
been  adminiftered  from  the  commencement  of 
Chriftianity,  by  mlnifters  inverted,  in  virtue  of 
confecration,  with  powers  diftind  from,  and  fu- 
perior  to,  thofe  of  the  priefthood,  hov/  can  epifco- 
pacy  be  deemed  fuperfiitious  tyranny  ?  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  none  of  the  above-mentioned  inftitutions 
can  be  reafonably  pronounced  fuperftitious,  till 
the  fallacy  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  re- 
fpedively  founded,  be  firft  eftablifhed. 

It  were  to  be  wiftied,  therefore,  that  men  would 
more  frequently  confider  the  grounds  of  the  diffe- 
rent 
•  A6ls  XV. 
t  This  is  afTerted  in  the  aoth  of  the  39  Articles. 
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rent  obfervances  in  religion,  and  their  connexion 
with  one  another:  they  would  not  then,  for  every 
difference  of  ceremony,  brand  fuch  as  difient  from 
rhemfelves  with  the  odious  epithets  of  bigoted  an4 
Juperjiitious ;  nor  fhould  we  hear,  as  we  often  do, 
thofe  to  be  loudeft  in  the  cry  of  fuperftition,  who 
are  leaft  acquainted  with  the  fignification  of  that 
word.  Hence  it  appears  how  little  regard  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  clamour  againft  Popilh  fuperO.!- 
lions :  it  is  the  imputaLicn  of  a  vap-uCj  uncertain, 
undefinable  crime,  and  therefore  well  luited  to  the 
vulgar.  Superftition,  1  doubt  nor,  is  to  be  found 
arr.ong  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  other  deno- 
minations] per  can  the  mod  bigoted  churchman 
deny  that  it  may  be  found  in  thofe  of  his  own 
communion*. 

The  zeal  of  Proteftants  has  been  frequently 
awakened  at  the  view  of  the  numerous  ruins  of 
monadic  edifices  which  have  furvived  the  ancient 
cftablifhaient,  and  which,  at  this  diftance  of  time, 
feem  to  depofe  that  "  from  the  beginning  it  was 
"  not  fo."  To  thefe,  the  zealot  of  the  prefent 
day  appeals,  as  m.onuments  of  ancient  fuperftition. 
But  with  what  juftice? — The  fuperftition  of  many 
anions,  as  indeed  the  morality  of  all,  is  to  be  efti- 

mated 

*  It  will  fcarcely  be  conceived  how  great  a  number  of  fu- 
perftitious  notions  and  pradlices  are  ftill  remaining  and  preva- 
lent in  different  parts  of  thefe  kingdoms.— Grose's  Provincial 
Gloffary.  1787. 
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mated  from  the  motives  with  which  they  are  per- 
formed. He  who  expefts  that,  by  building  a 
monaftery,  or  by  bequeathing  a  legacy  to  the 
church,  he  fhall,  without  further  difficulty,  obtain 
the  favour  of  Heaven,  and  by  that  way  atone  for 
unrepented  crimes,  is  certainly  fuperftitious  :  but 
if  that  man,  after  a  life  of  repeated  violence  and 
rapine,  be  touched  with  repentance,  and  bellow 
the  wealth  he  has  acquired  by  injuftice  on  thofe 
whom  he  believes  likely  to  apply  it  to  the  be(t 
ufes,  I  fee  not  the  connexion  of  fuch  condudl  with 
fuperftition.  I  believe,  upon  inquiry,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  two  principal  motives  by  which  our 
anceftors  were  led  to  make  their  numerous  be- 
quefts  to  the  church,  and  their  liighly-liberal  en- 
dowments of  monaftic  communities,  were,  firft, 
that  of  appropriating  their  riches  to  the  benefit  of 
themfclves  and  relations  after  death,  conformably 
to  the  tenets  of  the  eilablifhed  religion  ;  and, 
fecondly,  of  performing  an  aft  of  juftice,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  violent  ufurpations  of  either 
church  or  lay  property,  made  in  the  courfe  of 
thofe  perpetual  wars  incidental  to  the  feudal  go- 
vernment. Of  thefe  motives,  the  laft  has  nothing 
of  fuperftition  in  it ;  and  the  firft  can  only  be  fo 
far  deemed  fuperftitious,  as  the  doftrine  of  an  in- 
termediate ftate  of  fuffering  is  fuppofedto  be  falfe; 
a  fuppofition,  denied  by  at  leaft  as  many  as  they 
are  by  whom  it  is  affirmed. 

Super  ft  ition 
4 
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Supeiflition  is  generally  the  offspring 
^  '  of  ignorance.     It  is  not,  therefore,  won-* 

derful  that  they  who  are  charged  with  the  former 
fhould  bear  the  reproach  of  ignorance,  and  alfo  of 
encouraging  ignorance.  But  of  this  weighty  ac- 
cufation,  what  are  the  grounds?  what  are  the 
proofs  ? — It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  Ro- 
mifh  Clergy  is  lefs  attentive  than  our  own  to  the 
duty  of  preaching  and  of  delivering  private  in- 
ftruftion.  If  any  one  be  of  this  perfuafion,  he 
muft  be  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  injunc- 
tions and  praAice  of  the  Romifh  Church,  rela- 
tively to  this  point,  but  muft  be  a  ftranger  to  the 
notion  of  what  the  vulgar  calls  a  Popijlj  emijfary. 
Zeal  and  activity  were  never  doubted  to  be  among 
the  ingredients  of  that  charadter.  If  I  am  not 
miftaken,  Bifhop  Burnet*  himfelf  does  that  juftice 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  to  allow  them 
the  merit  of  afliduity  in  preaching  and  inftrufting 
the  people :  but  they  want  not  the  valuable,  be- 
cause unwilling,  teftimony  of  Burnet ;  they  appeal 
to  thofe  of  this  country  who  have  either  known 
them  abroad,  or  obferved  them  at  home,  and  dare 
them,  with  all  their  partiality  to  the  eftablifliment, 
to  deny  that  the  Romilh  Clergy  is,  I  fay  not, 
equal,  but  fuperior  to  our  churchmen,  in  frequent 
inftru<51ion,  and  in  the  diligent  inculcation  of  reli- 
gious truths. 

With 
•  Difcourfe  on  the  Paftoial  Care, 
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With  refpedl  to  the  holidays  appointed  in  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  it  is  well  known  how  re- 
ligioufly  they  are  obferved.  In  the  Church  of 
Rome,  thefe  days  are  obferved  with  far  greater 
exadlnefs  ;  and  they  who  attend  divine  fervice  de- 
part not  without  the  benefit  of  a  praflical  difv^ourfe 
or  leflure.  Their  facraments,  more  frequently 
adminiftered,  becaufe  more  in  number  than  in  the 
Church  of  England,  are  commonly  attended  with 
expofitions  fuited  to  the  occafion ;  and,  what  is 
principally  to  be  remarked,  catechifm,  both  pri- 
vate' and  public,  is  performed  wiiih  the  utmoft- 
pundluality.  In  fhort,  whoever  confiders  this 
difference  between  Proteftants  and  Papifts,  will  be 
inclined  to  fufpe6l  that,  as  far  as  ignorance  depends 
on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  tlie  former  are  more 
obnoxious  to  this  charge  than  the  latter :  and  he 
will  be  confirmed  in  his  fufpicions,  if  he  only 
obferve  more  minutely  the  very  inconfiderable  de- 
gree of  religious  information  in  the  lower  people 
of  this  country,  and  the  want  of  opportunity  to 
acquire  more :  indeed,  both  have  lately  begun  to 
appear  fo  ftriking,  and  che  confequences  of  them  fo 
alarming,  that,  to  remedy  the  evil,  a  new  inftitution 
has  been  adopted,  I  mean  that  of  Sunday  Schools, 
They  who  have  been  mod  a6live  in  promoting 
that  fcheme  of  charity  and  benevolence,  feem  to 
have  confidered  the  neceffity  of  the  meafure  more 
than  the  origin  of  that  necelTity.  Had  they  in- 
veftigated  the  latter,  they  would,  I  am  confident, 
have  quickly  difcovered  the  want  of  moral  in- 

ftrudion 
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ftru6lion  in  the  people,  to  originate  in  the  negle£l 
and  inability  of  the  clergy  to  comply  with  the  ca- 
techetical part  of  their  office.  Let  pluralities  be 
abolilhed ;  let  refidence  be  enjoined  j  and  let  the 
canons,  which  require  frequent  catechifm,  be  en- 
forced J  and,  lam  perfuaded,  the  loud  and  oppro- 
brious complaint  of  ignorance  in  the  lov/er  clafles 
will   ceafc*.     The  continual  outrages  againft  fo- 

ciety, 

*  About  the  time  when  the  laft  royal  proclamation  againft 
immorality  appeared,  a  fenfible  and  well-written  letter  was  in- 
ferted  in  the  General  Evening  Poft,  from  an  Old  Magijlrate, 
in  which  the  neceffity  of  the  clergy  co-operating  with  the  ma- 
giftracy,  and  the  inefficiency  of  every  penal  law,  without  fuch 
co-operation,   is    very  pointedly  afferted.      "  That  efFeftual 
*'  guard,"  the  letter-writer  obferves,  "  which  fear,  fo  eafily 
"  conquered  by  habit,  cannot  alone  inftlll,  muft  be  derived 
**  from  early  and  conftant  inftrudion,  moral  motives^  and  a 
/*  fort  of  inftinclive  reverence ;    for  the  expediency   of  fuch 
••  laws  can  never  be  efficacioally  admitted,  unlefs  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  God  and  a  futurity,  the  principles  of  good  and 
"  evil,  and  their  neceffary  confequence  to  a  rational  being  in 
"  a  probationary  ftate,  be  as  duly  inculcated,  as  the  Britifts 
**  legiflature  requires  by  its   ftatutes,  and  encourages  by  its 
"  ample  fupport  of  an  ecclefiaftical  eftablilhment  ....  But 
"  do  the  judicial  and  executive  powers  derive  from  the  clergy 
"  that  affiftance  which  they  are  bound  to  give,  and  without 
*'  which  preventive  juftice  is  impoffible,  and  punitive  can  be 
"  only  fanguinary  and  capital?  ....  Can  the  people  be 
**  reformed  by  punifhment,  without  due  inftrudlion  and  ex- 
«'  ample?  or  thofe  afforded  without  the  moft  regular  perform^ 
•*  ance  of  our  religious  rites  ?  or  that  legally  attended  to,  with- 
"  out  a  refident  minifter?     In  correfting,  therefore,  the  femi- 
••  naries  of  vice,  let  the  executive  pov/er  reftore  too  thofe  of 
•*  virtue  to  their  appointed  efficacy.     A  zealous  clergy  would 
**  nearly  enfure  an  adive  magiftracy," 
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clety,  and  the  continual  executions  of  criminatsj 
which  refledl  fo  nnuch  diflionour  on  this  country,  are 
pronounced  by  all  to  be  melancholy  proofs  of  the 
ignorance  as  well  as  of  the  depravity  of  the  people. 
If  it  be  fo,  and  if  the  above  fafts  be  thought  to 
prove  a  want  of  inflru6tion,  as  I  am  fure  they  do  a 
want  of  principle  among  us,  furely  it  is  with  a  very 
bad  grace  that  we  reproach  Papifts  with  igno- 
rance. 

It  may  however  be  faid,  and,  I  own,  more 
plaufibly,  that  certain  regulations  of  the  Romifli 
Church  tend  towards  the  encouragement  of  igno- 
rance in  the  people  j  and  on  this  occafion  the  *  In- 
dex expurgatoriuSi  and  prohibition  of  the  fcriptures, 
are  brought  forward  with  oftentatious  confidence. 


'o' 


That  there  has  fcarcely  appeared  one  valuable 
work  on  the  fubjefl,  either  of  fcience  or  morality, 
which  has  not  been  fome  time  profcribed  in  the 
IndeXy  is  an  affertion  of  which  only  the  unawed 
effrontery  of  the  anonymous  Encyclopedifts  was 
capablef.     The  defign  of  the  Index  was  to  point 

E  out 

*  A  catalogue  of  fome  of  the  moll  remarkable  books  pub- 
lifhed  at  different  times  againft  the  Romifh  religion,  and  on 
that  account  forbidden  to  be  read  by  Roman  Catholics. 
This  catalogue,  it  is  faid,  was  neither  revifed  nor  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  but  only  by  Pope  Pius;  and  therefore 
is  not  regarded  in  feveral  Popilh  countries. 

t  Art.  Index, 
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out  fuch   books    as  were  judged  improper  to  be 
read   by  Roman    Catholics.     The    principle    by 
which  it  has  been  juftified,  is  that  the  circulation 
of  writings  againfl:  the  religion  eftablifhed  by  law, 
is  inexpedient  and  pernicious.     Now,  whatever  be 
thought  of  this  principle,  certain  it  is,  that  Pro- 
teftants  as  well  as  Papifts  have   adopted  it  both 
in  theory  and  in  pradlice.     In  every  country  the 
eftablifhed  religion  has  been  generally  fupported 
by  penal  laws ;  and  among  thefe,  one  will  always 
be  found  prohibiting  the    publication    of  books 
againft  the  religion  of  the  ftate*.     Even  our  own 
country  is  no  exception  in  this  matter.     He  who 
has  looked  into  our  ftatutes,  muft  have  obferved 
that  fome  of  our   Proteftant  Princes  in  England 
were  as  little  friends  to  the  freedom  of  thinking 
or  writing,  as  the  Popilh  contemporaries  on  the 
continentf.     Nor  let  it  be  faid  that  thefe  ftatutes 
were  defigned  to  reftrain  the  freedom  of  political 
inquiry;    the  contrary  is  evident,   from  the  very 
tenor  of  tlie  a<5ls,  as  well  as  from  the  circumftances 

of 

*  The  court  of  high  commiffioners,  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza-, 
beth  and  James,  punifhed  at  difcretion  all  words  and  writings 
that  had  a  tendency  to  herefy  or  fchifm. — Hume's  Hiftory, 
Vol  VI.  p.  158. 

f  3  and  4  Edward  VI.  c.  10.  3  Jac.  I.  c.  i.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  proclamation  againft  the  importation  of  forbidden 
books  and  pamphlets,  under  pain  of  martial  law,  may  be  feen 
in  Strype's  EccleHaftical  Memoirs,  Vol.  III.  p.  570. 
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of  time  in  which  they  were  pafTed*  Now,  re- 
latively to  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing,  for 
that  is  the  point  to  be  confidered,  this  furely  is  no 
lefs  effedted,  when  a  book  is  condemned  by  the 
Parliament,  or  by  the  King's  proclamation,  than 
when  it  is  entered  in  the  Roman  Index.  Indeed 
to  me  it  appears  that  religious  liberty  has  more  to 
fear  from  the  former  circumftance,  than  from  the 
latter.  The  power  of  the  King  and  Parliament  is 
tincontefled,  uncontrolled,  fupported  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  legiflature,  and  fo  extenfive  as  to 
comprehend  every  individual  of  the  church  and 
ftatej  while  the  authority  of  the  Index  is  circum- 
fcribed  within  the  limits  of  certain  countries;  nor 
can  it  even  there  be  exerted  without  the  confent  of 
the  clergy  of  thofe  countries.  Hence  it  appears 
that  Proteftants  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
principle  on  which  the  Index  proceeds  in  prohibit- 
ing what  are  deemed  to  be  heterodox  writings :  and 
if  to  recriminate  were  to  refute,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  Catholics  to  clear  themfclves  of  the 
charge  of  encouraging  ignorance.  If,  however, 
the  confequence  be  infilled  upon,  that  ignorance 
is  encouraged  by  the  prohibition  of  certain  books, 
let  it  be  extended,  without  partiality,  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  the  premifes;  let  Proteftant 
England,  as  well  as  Papal  Rome,  be  included  in 

E  2  the 

*  Hume,  rpcaking  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  fuc- 
ccflbr,  fays  "  that  liberty  of  confcience,  which  we  fo  highly 
"  value  at  prefent,  was  totally  fupprefTed."  Vol.  VI.  p.  ifj. 
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the  charge:  let  it  plead  equally  guilty;  at  leaft, 
let  it  not  throw  the  firft  Hone  at  its  accomplice  in 
guilt. 

The  outcry  againft  Popery  for  having  forbid- 
den its  followers  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  is  yet 
louder  than  that  which  has  been  raifed  by  the 
above-mentioned  caufe.  Againft  this  prohibition 
the  reformed  have  exclaimed  with  greater  zeal 
and  unanimity,  than  on  moft  other  occafions. 
Of  the  Romiih  do6lrines  there  is  fcarcely  one 
which  has  not  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  an 
abettor  in  fome  or  other  of  the  Proteftant  fedls*; 
but  the  prohibition  of  the  fcriptures  has  met  with 
fuch  univerfal  difapprobation,  that  I  know  not  one 
of  the  reformed  who  has  attempted  to  juftify  it. 
One  exception  perhaps  muft  be  made  to  the  lati- 
tude of  this  afiertion.  Henry  VIII,  fome  years 
after  his  rupture  with  the  Pope,  procured  an  aft 
to  be  pafTed  in  parliament,  by  which  he  forbad  the 
lower  claffes  of  his  fubje6ts  to  read  the  fcriptures 
either  in  public  or  in  privatef .  It  is  remarkable 
that,  in  the  preamble  to  this  a£b,  the  very  fame 
motives  are  ftated  for  enading  it,  which  the  Ro- 
miih divines  have  affigned  in  juftification  of  that 

rule 

*  This  is  evident  from  Brerely's  Jpology,  publifhed  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  about  the  year  1608,  under  this  title.  The 
Pretefiatits  Apology  for  the  Roman  Church, 

f  34  and  5  Hen.  VIIT.  c.  i. 
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rule  of  the  Index  which  reftrains  the  indifcrimi- 
nate  reading  of  the  facred  writings.  Pope  Pius, 
therefore,  and  his  divines,  were  not  fingular  in 
their  ideas  of  the  neceflity  of  fonfie  reftriflion  on 
the  common  people  in  the  ufe  of  the  Bible.  In- 
deed, from  the  very  beginning  of  our  prefent 
church  eftablifhment,  it  has  been  ufual  for  the 
clergy  to  inveigh  againft  that  "  fearleffnefs  of  af- 
*'  fertion,"  and  that  licentioufnefs  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  arc  produced  through  the  ignorance 
and  prefumption  of  incompetent  readers.  But, 
notwithftanding  they  have  eftabliihed  the  pre- 
mifes,  in  common  with  Roman  Catholics,  yet  they 
have  appeared  fhocked  at  the  conclufion,  though 
inevitable.  They  have  feen  and  acknowledged  the 
abufe  of  the  infpired  volumes,  when  fubje6ted  to  the 
comments,  or  rather  to  the  illufions  of  an  ignorant 
and  giddy  multitude* ;  and,  in  the  hiflory  of 
England,  during  the  lad  century,  they  have  be- 
held diforders  unprecedented,  and  afls  the  moft 
atrocious,  at  once  fuggefted  and  defended  by  the 
mifconception  of  fcripture  doftrinesj  and  yet  they 
are  Ihocked  at  the  application  of  the  only  effeflual 
remedy,  that  of  reftraining  the  indifcriminate  read- 
ing of  the  fcriptures.  I  am,  indeed,  well  aware 
of  the  impofiibility  of  a  reftriclive  fcheme  being 

E  3  carried 

•  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  fpeech  to  parliament,  in  the 
year  1584,  faid,  **  that,  as  fhe  could  difcern  the  prefumption 
"  of  many  in  curioufly  canvaffing  the  fcriptures,  fhe  would  no 
"  longer  endure  this  licenfe." — Hume,  Vol.  V.  p.  264. 
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carried  into  execution  among  Proteftants.  Were 
thefe  of  a  tenaper  to  fubmit  tamely  to  fuch  a  re- 
ftridion,  ftill  its  abfurdity  would  prevent  any  at- 
tempt to  impofe  it.  The  Bible  is  the  entire  code 
of  a  Proteftant's  belief:  to  take  that  from  him, 
therefore,  would  be  to  take  away  his  religion.  He 
acknowledges  no  revelation  j  he  admits  no  belief 
nor  praftice  to  be  obligatory,  but  what  he  finds 
in  his  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic is  taught  to  confider  the  fcripture  neither  as 
the  only^  nor  as  the  ejfentialy  rule  of  his  faith. 
When,  therefore,  he  is  told  that,  of  them  who 
read  the  facred  books,  many  pervert  them  to  their 
ruin;  and  that,  from  frequent  experience  of  this 
abufe,  the  heads  of  his  church  have  been  led  to  lay 
fome  reftraint  on  the  people  in  the  ufe  of  them, 
he  is  not  afraid  of  being  deprived  of  his  religion 
with  his  Bible  J  becaufe  he  has  learned  that,  as  Chrif- 
tianity  exifted  before  the  fcriptures  were  written, 
fo  it  may  continue  when  thefe  ceafe  to  be  read. 
He  will  not  believe  it  more  impoflible  that  circum- 
ftances  (hould  juftify  a  reftraint  on  reading  the  Bible, 
than  that  they  ihould  more  than  once  have  autho- 
rifed  Proteftants  to  lay  a  reftraint  upon  preaching. 
In  the  rejgn  of  Edward  VI,  it  ws  forbidden  to 
preach;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
a  proclamation  was  iffued,  by  which  all  preaching 
was  prohibited,  without  a  fpecial  liccnfe*.     Yet 

is 

*  See   Hume's  Hiilory  of  England,  Vol.  IV.  p.  309,  and 
Vol.  V.  p.  7. 
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is  the  ofBce  of  preaching  a  divine   appointment; 
and  its  obligation  is  expreffed  both  in  the  Gofpcls 
and  in  the  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  with  far  more  de- 
cifive  evidence  than  that   of  reading  the  Bible*. 
If,  therefore,  the  heads  of  a  reformed  church,   in 
all  the  primitive  fervour  of  reformation,  were  fo 
bold  as  to  fufpend,  on   account  of  the   peculiar 
exigence  of  the  times,    the  exercife  of  a  divine 
commiffion,  I  fee  not  with  what  juftice  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church  now  reproach  Roman  Catholics 
for  having  taken  a  lefs  liberty  in  a  matter  of  lefs 
moment:    for,   by  the   difcipline  of  the  Romifii 
church,  even  when  and  where  it  was  obferved  re- 
latively to  this  miatter,  I  find  the  ufe  of  the  Bible 
was   never  prohibited,    bur  only  regulated j    not 
withdrawn  from  the  laity,  but  fecured  from  the 
conceitednefs  of  the  prefumptuous,  and  the  caprice 
of  the  fanatical.     Even  that  difcouragement  which 
is  expreffed  in  the  Index j  from  permitting  the  un- 
limited ufe  of  the  Bible  to  the  vulgar,  appears  to 
have  been  only  occafional,  and  to  have  been  fug- 
gefted  more  by  the  particular  circumftances  of  the 
times,  than  by  any  original  or  chara6teriftic  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  profeffion.     Above  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the   injundtion  fo  often  alluded  to 
was  confidered   by   many  eminent  writers  of  the 
Romifh  church,  more  as  a  temporary  expedient 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  unfaithful  verfions  at 

E4  the 

*  Math.  c.  xxviii,  v.  19  and  20.     Mark,  c.  xvi,  v.  15  and 
16.    Afts,  c.  iv.     2  Tim.  c.  iv. 
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the  time  it  appeared,  than  as  an  article  of  general 
difcipline*.  At  this  day,  the  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  are  as  free  and  un- 
molefted  in  reading  the  Bible,  as  the  Proteflants 
of  any  fedl  whatever  j  and,  if  the  above-mentioned 
rule  in  the  Index  be  regarded  by  Catholics  of  other 
countries,  it  is,  I  fuppofe,  more  through  awe  of 
an  ancient,  unrepealed  flatute,  than  through  con- 
vidlion  of  any  adual  advantage  from  the  obfer- 
vance  of  it. 

It  is  not  however  my  bufinefs  to  inquire  how 
far.  a  reftraint  thus  qualified,  on  reading  the 
fcriptures,  is  confiftent  with  the  liberal  fpirit  of 
Chriflianity  J  but  whether  it  be  produdlive  of 
wickednefs  and  immorality.  The  divine  may  per- 
haps be  not  eafily  reconciled  to  it;  but  the  politi- 
cian will,  I  believe,  fee  nothing  in  it  to  alarm  his 
apprehenfions  for  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth. 

I  know  it  has  been  often  alTerted  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  fcriptures  is  the  effect  of  a  well- 
grounded  fear,  left  the  people  Ihould  remain  no 
longer  ignorant  and  attached  to  fuch  fuperftitions, 
as  it  is  confidently  fuppofed  they  would  difcover 
to  be  totally  unfounded  in  the  facred  writings.  Of 
this  infinuation,  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  the  folly 
or  injuftice  be  greater.     What  1  is  it  credible  that 

the 

*  In  this  light  it  has  been  confidered  by  Pere  Amelotte> 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  Gretfer,  Serrarius,  and  Nicole, 
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the  Romifh  clergy  fliould  apprehend  a  detedion 
of  pious  frauds  from  the  ignorance  of  an  undif- 
cerning  vulgar,  rather  than  from  the  acutenefs, 
the  erudition,  and  application  of  more  learned  and 
enlightened  readers  ? — Doubtlefs  they  have  much 
to  fear  from  the  llupidity  and  dulnefs  of  unlettered 
mechanics,  who  have  yet  feen  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  bold  and  liberal  inquiries  of  a  BofTuet,  a  Cal- 
met,  and  a  Geddis !  They  who  are  mod  forward 
in  throwing  out  thefe  fufpicions,  are  at  the  fame 
time  the  very  firft  to  magnify  the  deep-laid  po- 
licy, the  well-connefled  and  widely-comprehen- 
five  fyftem  of  papal  fuperftition.  But  if  the  hie- 
rarchy of  Rome  dreaded  the  difcovery  of  I  know 
not  what  impoftures,  furely  this  artful  and  enter- 
prifing  body  would  have  fhown  more  of  that  won- 
derful policy  which  is  {o  liberally  attributed  to  it 
on  other  occafions,  by  wrefting  the  Bible  from  the 
learned,  than  by  laying  a  m.erely  temporary  and 
occafional  reftraint  on  the  ufe  made  of  it  by  the 
unlearned, 

I  will  conclude  thefe  obfervations  with  a  few 
words  on  the  common  complaint  of  Popery  being 
deftruftive  of  free  inquiry.  If  this  fyftem*,  like 
that  of  Mahomet,  fupprelTed  in  its  votaries  every 
effort  of  genius,  if,  like  that,  it  condemned  every 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  fcience  and 

ingenuity, 

*  His  conquering  tribes  th'  Arabian  Prophet  draws. 
And  faving  ignorance  inchrones  by  laws.  Pope, 
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ingenuity,  it  would  then  deferve  every  degree  of  dif- 
couragenaent  which  even  our  penal  ftatutes  againft 
Popery  have  authorifed  and  inflifted.     But  of  fo 
dangerous  a  tendency  in  this  religion,  what  is  the 
proof?  or  rather,  what  is  the  pretence  ?     Is  it  that 
the  mind,  repofing  on  infallibility,  becomes  indo- 
lent and  incapable  of  examination,  refigning  all 
its  powers  to  a  blind  credulity,  and  a  torpid  ac- 
quiefcence  in  every  doftrine  propofed  ? — Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  they  who  allow  the  force  of  this 
argument,  admit  alfo  thcmfelves  an  infallible  au- 
thority j  to  wit,  the  fcripturej  of  the  contents  of 
which,  they  judge  it  no  lefs  impious  to  doubt,  than 
a  Roman  Catholic  does  to  doubt  of  the  do6lrines 
of  his  church.     A  revelation,  it  feems,  is  received 
by  both  as  infallible,  and  as  competent  to  con- 
trol the  private  judgment  of  the  believer,  whether 
Catholic  or  Proteftant.     The  authority  of  revela- 
tion being  determined  on  both  fides  to  be  indif- 
putable,  the  only  fubje6t  therefore  of  inquiry,  is 
the  extent  of  this  revelation;  that  is,  whether  it 
comprehends  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius,  or  whether 
it  be  confined  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.     Now,  to 
enter  upon  this  inquiry  is  as  freely  permitted  and 
as  earneftly  recommended  by  the  religion  of  Rome, 
as  by  all  the  boafted  indulgence  of  Proteftantilm^ 
A  Catholic  who  feeks  to  learn  what  has  been  re- 
vealed concerning  any  article  of  his  faith,   is  as 
much  at  liberty  to  confult  his  churchy  as  a  Pro- 
teftant is  to  confult  his  Bible.     But  when    th^fe 

have 
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have  once  decided,  neither  can  reafonably  queftlon," 
much  lefs  rejed,  the  authority  of  the  decifion*. 
Where  then  is  the  fuperiority  of  the  Proteftant 
over  the  Papift,  in  this  bufmefs?  Is  it  that  the 
former,  after  having  learned  his  creed  from  his 
Bible,  may  lay  it  afide,  if  he*"  pleafes,  and  take 
up  another? — Such  a  licenfe  may  be  indeed 
tolerated  from  necefTity,  becaufe,  if  claimed,  it" 
cannot  be  denied  without  violating  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  Proteflantifm  i  but  how  far  it  is 
confident  with  the  idea  o^  faith  exprefled  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Tellament,  I  leave  to  others 
to  determine. 

Popery  has  been  reprefented,  not  only  n  „  ■ 
as  fp reading  darknefs  over  the  under-  exdufi've 
{landing,    by    the    artifices   above  men-  '^^^'^^^^"''«- 
tioned,  but  alfo  as  corrupting  the  heart  by  a  fpirit 
of  uncharitablenefs  and  mifanthropy  :  for  what  elfe, 
it  has  been  afked,  could  lead  perfons  of  that  per- 
fuafion  to  confign  all  befides  themfelves  to  ever- 
lading 

*  "  What  liberty  of  difcuffion,  or,  if  you  will,  of  doubting, 
"  does  any  Chrifcian  pofi'efs,  that  we  have  not? — When  we 
**  are  con'vinced  that  God  has  fpoken,  it  would  be  infidelity 
*'  not  to  fubmit.  What  matters  it  from  whence  this  convic- 
"  tion  may  arife? — You  are  convinced  from  fcripture  alone  ; 
"  we  from  fcripture,  as  interpreted  to  us:  but  there  is  a  time 
"  when  we  are  both  convinced.  After  this,  indeed,  if  yoo 
**  ftill  choofe  to  fearch,  I  own  it  is  a  liberty  to  which  we  do 
"  not  pretend." — Berington's  Addrefs  to  Hawkins,  p.  31 
and  32. 
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lading  mifery  ?  What  place  can  be  left  for  benevo-* 
lence  in  that  mind  which  connedls  the  idea  of 
atrocious  guilt  with  involuntary  error,  and  judges 
the  belief  of  fpeculative  opinions  to  be  of  equal 
importance  with  t^e  difcharge  of  moral  obliga- 
tions ?  The  excluding  do5frine  certainly  does  feem 
to  convey  a  very  pointed  rcfleftion  on  the  judg- 
ment and  condudl  of  all  who  are  not  Papills ;  and, 
ftated  as  it  commonly  has  been,  is  equally  incon- 
fiftent  with  either  charity  or  truth.  This  doftrine 
has  accordingly  been  conftantly  objefled  to  Roman 
Catholics,  in  terms  of  the  moil  poignant  reproach 
and  keeneft  refentment.  It  is  generally  believed, 
that  thefe  zealots  pronounce  fentence  of  eternal 
damnation  on  all  who  die  out  of  their  own  com- 
munion ;  and  that  every  man,  of  whatever  moral 
charadler,  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  a 
Papift,  is  confidered  by  them  as  incapable  of  future 
happinefs.  Truly,  "  this  is  a  hard  faying,  and 
"  who  can  bear  to  hear  it  ?"  It  is  not,  .however, 
that  of  Roman  Catholics. 

They  indeed  teach,  that  the  Author  of  Chrifti- 
anity  difclofed  to  mankind  a  new  fyftem  of  re- 
vealed truths,  and  a  new  fcheme  of  religious  wor- 
fhip  ;  that  thefe  were  committed,  for  their  prefer- 
vation  and  promulgation,  to  a  fociety  by  him 
eftablifhed,  and  called  the  churchy  that  this  church 
does  not  confift  of  many  independent  bodies,  dif- 
united  in  belief  and  government}  but  that  it  is  a 

fociety 
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fociety  of  Chrlftians,  all  admitting  the  fame  arti- 
cles of  belief,  and  the  fame  forms  of  ecclefiaftical 
polity  J  that  the  church  being  of  divine  eftablifh- 
ment,  its  creed  and  government  of  divine  inftitu- 
tion,  men  are  not  left  to  their  own  caprice  and 
humour  in  the  choice  of  religion,  but  are  obliged 
to  become  members  of  that  fociety,  and  profeflbrs 
of  that  faith,  of  which  the  foundations  are  qommon 
with  thofe  of  Chriflianity  itfelf.  Hence  a  Roman 
Catholic  obvioufly  infers,  not  that  every  one  who 
lives  in  a  different  perfuafion  from  his  own,  will  be 
unhappy  in  a  future  ftate  ;  but  that  he  who  omits 
to  embrace  that  communion  among  Chrillians,  in 
which  he  fincerely  believes  the  profeflion  of  Chrif- 
lianity to  be  purefb  and  moft  unadulterated,  is 
guilty  of  counteradling  the  beneficent  views  of 
Providence  in  the  conflitution  of  a  church.  They 
are  not  the  ignorant  or  misinformed  whom  he  con- 
demns ;  but  fuch  as,  having  known  the  truth,  are 
withheld  from  acknowledging  it,  either  by  fear, 
like  Nicodemus,  or  by  human  refpedls,  like  many 
of  the  Jcwilh  nobles  *.  Yet  of  individuals  he 
judges  no  man ;  becaufe  the  circumftances  of  an 
individual,  on  which  his  guilt  depends,  are  known 
only  to  God  and  himfelf. 

This 

*  John,  ch.  xil.  v.  42,  43,  gives  this  reafon  why  they  be- 
lieved not  in  Chrift,  or  rather  why  they  avowed  not  their  belief 
in  him :  "  By  reafon  of  the  Pharifees,  they  did  not  confefs 
"him  ...  .  for  they  loved  the  glory  of  men^  more  than  the 
"  glory  of  God." 
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This  is  all  the  real  ground  of  that  eternal  crimi- 
ftation  of  uncharitablenefs  with  which  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  been  loaded.  And  to  what  does  it 
amount  ?  That  this  people,  believing,  as  it  does, 
the  church  of  Chrifl  to  be  of  one  faidi  and  one 
communion,  thinks  all  men,  whom  the  plea  of 
ignorance  does  not  excufe,  obliged  to  embrace 
that  faith  and  communion.  This  is  the  fo  much 
execrated  do6trine  of  exclufive  Jalvation. 

But  has  this  do6lrine  found  no  advocates  among 
Proteftants  ?  By  the  i8th  of  the  39  Articles,  all 
pagans  are  excluded  from  heaven.  By  the  damna- 
tory claufe,  damnation  is  denounced  againft  him 
who  denies  any  article  in  tlie  creed  of  Athanafius. 
Many  alfo  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  in  our 
country,  have  fpoken  the  very  language  ufed  by 
Roman  Catholics  on  this  fubjeft*.  The  feparation 
of  Protellant  Dlflenters  from  the  church,  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  book  of  canons  as  *^  a  wicked  error," 
and  as  deferving  excommunication  ;  two  cenfures, 
that  openly  threaten  DifTenters  with  an  exclufion 
from  future  happinefs.  The  Managers  for  the 
Commons,  at  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  on  the 
bill  againjl  occaftonal  conformity ^  in  the  year  1703, 
juftified  the  fevere  claufes  of  that  bill,  by  this 
among  other  reafons,  that  "  fchifm  is  a  damnable 

fin." 

•  Among  tliefe,  I  find  the  names  of  Bifhop  Pearfon,  Expo- 
Jit  ion  of  the  Creed,  p.  349  ;  Mr.  Thorndike,  Letter  on  the 
Fre/ent  State  of  Religion  ;  Dr.  Field,  on  the  Church,  b.  i*  c.  2. 
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rin-|-."  And  among  other  petitions  in  the  Litany, 
one  is,  that  we  naay  be  delivered  from  herejy  and 
Jchifm ;  which  can  only  be  confidered  as  real  evils 
by  thofe  who  believe  falvation  is  endangered  by 
the  want  of  catholic  communion,  that  is,  who 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  exclufive  falvation. 

It  has  lately  been  the  fafliion  to  extol  the  libe- 
rality of  our  church  eftablilhment,  and  on  every 
occafion  to  contraft  it  with  the  narrow  felfilhnels 
of  Popery.  Yet  the  unfortunate  coincidence  of 
the  former  in  that  very  opinion,  for  which  Papifts 
are  reproached  with  bigotry  and  felfifhnefs,  is  fo 
remarkable,  that  it  cannot  but  render  thefe  com- 
mendations fomewhat  fufpicious.  The  orthodox 
may  indeed  pleafe  themfelves  with  the  idea,  and 
compliment  one  another  with  the  praife  of  diftin- 
guifhed  tolerance  and  liberality  ;  but  they  do  well 
not  to  appeal  to  the  infidel  or  diffenter  for  the 
juftice  of  their  claim  to  fuch  exalted  merit. 

Since  Proteftants,  as  well  as  Catholics,  have 
maintained  the  excluding  dodlrine,  the  charge  of 
uncharitabienefs  mull,  according  to  the  rules  of 
equity,  affeft  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter. 
The  pretence  for  finding  Catholics  alone  guilty, 
becaufe  thefe  confine  the  church  within  the  pale  of 

their 


f  Proceedings  of  both  Houf^s  of  Parliament,  1702-3-4, 
♦pon  the  bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity,  p.  12,  13. 
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their  own  communion,  is  frivolous.  Does  the 
church  of  England  extend  the  attainment  of  fal- 
vation  to  any  other  than  Chriftians*  ?  With  equal 
juftice  then  may  the  Jew  or  Mahometan  reproach 
that  church  with  uncharitablenefs.  Yet  a  Protef- 
tant  thinks  the  Papift  void  of  charity,  becaufe  he 
denies  falvation  to  all  who  are  not  Roman  Catho- 
lics, which  is  not  true :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  efteems  a  Proteftant  little  lefs  than  a  free- 
thinker, becaufe,  with  undiftinguiftiing  indulgence, 
he  opens  the  gates  of  the  church  to  all,  even  the 
mofl  difcordant  feds  of  Chriftianity.  But  before 
any  folid  foundation  can  be  affigned  for  thefe  mu- 
tual reproaches,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  church  fhould  be  afcertained.  The  folution 
of  this  problem  depends  on  what  is  the  criterion 
of  revelation,  or  what  is  the  rule  of  faith.  There- 
fore this  queftion  being  yet  undecided,  at  leaft  to 
the  fatisfa6lion  of  both  parties,  it  is  abfurd  to 
argue  from  principles  before  they  are  eflablilhed, 
and  to  apply  to  perfons  thofe  epithets  which  can 
only  be  juftified  by  conclufions  drawn  from  doubt- 
ful premifes.  For  inftance,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
for  maintaining  the  doftrine  of  exclufive  falvation, 
is  reproached  by  a  Proteftant  with  want  of  charity 
and  benevolence.  Why  ?  Becaufe  he  conceives 
the  former  to  entertain  illiberal  notions  of  the  con- 
flitution  and  extent  of  the  Chriftian  church,  by 

confining 

*  See  the  i8th  of  our  39  Articles. 
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confining  orthodoxy  and  falvation  to  that  fociety 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  But  who  does  not  per- 
ceive this  logic  is  merely  local,  and  only  conclu- 
five  in  a  Proteftant  latitude  ?  By  it,  the  fame  man 
may  be  proved  a  bigot  in  England,  who  on  the 
continent  is  efteemed  an  orthodox  and  enlightened 
Chrillian. 

One  thinks  on  Calvin  Heav'n's  own  fpirit  fell. 
Another  deems  him  imtrument  of  hell.  Pope. 

If,  however,  "  it  behoveth  herefies  to  be,"  at  lead 
let  thofe  who  contend  for  the  exercife  of  private 
judgment,  allow  as  much  liberty  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, in  judging  who  are,  and  who  are  not,  ortho- 
dox, as  they  affume  to  themfelves  when  they  hold 
up  diffenters,  both  Proteftant  and  Catholic,  as 
guilty  of  fchifm  and  **  wicked  errors  *."  It  is 
furely  time  to  defiil  from  a  charge  which  cannot 

F  be 

*  See  Canons  X.  XI.  in  the  year  1603.  Thefe,  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  almoft  all  the  twelve  firft  Canons,  were 
framed  by  men,  whofe  ideas  of  church  unity  and  toleration 
appear  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Papifls.  No  one  can  read 
the  9th,  loth,  and  nth,  in  the  colledion  above  cited,  without 
perceiving  that  the  purport  of  them  is  to  reprefent  the  fepara- 
tion  of  diffenters  as  criminal  and  fchifmatical,  as  a  "  wicked 
error,"  and  deferving  ecclefiaftical  cenfure.  Of  the  10th  and 
1  ith  in  particular,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  they  feem  to  deny, 
in  terms  not  at  ail  equivocal,  diflenters  to  belong  to  a  true  and 
lawful  church.  With  fuch  fentiments,  it  feems  difficult  to 
reconcile  any  fuperior  claim  of  our  eftablifhment  over  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  the  merit  of  liberality  and  toleration. 
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be  fupported  without  involving  the  accufers  v/ith 
the  accufed. 

That  all  churches  have  perfecuted, 

Per/ecuttOtt.         .  rr  rr   3      r     i  j       • 

when  pollelled  or  the  power  to  do  it, 
feems  to  be  univerfally  agreed.  The  annals  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  church  hiftory,  eftablilh 
this  fa6l  beyond  the  pofllbility  of  doubt :  yet  in 
England,  where  this  is  confefTedij:,  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  ever  diftinguifhed  among  all  others,  as 
that  which  alone  perfecutes  from  principle.  Hence 
every  Proteftant  naturally  affociates  the  idea  of 
cruelty  with  that  of  Popery.  I  own,  after  a  dili- 
gent inquiry,  I  have  never  been  able  to  difcover 
that  principle  of  Popery,  by  which  its  profeflbrs 
are  faid  to  perfccute  religious  diflenters.  If  it  does 
really  cxifl,  it  ought  to  appear  either  in  the  canons 

of 

X  See  Robertfon's  Kiftory  of  Charles  V.  Vol.  IV.  p.  205, 
206.  In  the  paflage  here  referred  to.  Dr.  Robertfon  affefts 
to  be  furprifed  at  the  continuance  of  religious  perfecution  after 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  informs  his  readers,  that 
the  reformers  borrowed  their  ideas  of  intolerance  from  Popery. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Dodor  has  read  the  works 
of  a  man  whom  he  extols  fo  highly,  I  mean,  of  Luther.  In 
the  writings  of  his  admired  apoftle,  he  might  have  found  the 
following  paffage :  "  Were  I  mailer  of  the  empire,  I  would 
"  make  one  bundle  of  Popes  and  Cardinals,  and  throw  them 
"  all  together  into  the  fea  :  fuch  a  cold  bath  would  cure  them." 
It  is  eafy  tofuppofe  how  tolerant  were  likely  to  be  the  difciplei 
of  fo  mild,  fo  gentle  and  benevolent  a  mailer. 
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of  fome  general  Council,  or  in  catechifnns,  or  in 
the  inftru6tions  addrefied  to  Papifts  by  their  clergy. 
In  which  of  all  thefe  may  it  be  found  ?  Not  in 
their  fernnons,  nor  in  their  catechifms,  nor  in  the 
decrees  of  any  general  Synod.  Relatively  to  the 
laft,  though  it  Ihould  feem  that  even  a  general 
Council  had  enjoined  to  Roman  Catholic  princes, 
that  they  fhould  perfecute  reputed  heretics  within 
their  States,  yet  would  fuch  an  injundion  conftitute 
no  term  of  Catholic  communion,  and  no  principle 
of  Catholic  duty.  The  Church  of  Rome,  affembled 
in  a  general  Council,  exa6ts  obedience  indeed  to 
her  dogmatical  decifions,  but  not  to  every  regula- 
tion by  her  enafted  concerning  the  inflidtion  of 
temporal  punifhments.  To  regulate  fuch  concerns 
is  an  acl,  not  of  fpiritual,  but  of  civil  jurifdidtion; 
and  as  the  Church  pretends  not  to  have  received 
from  its  founder  any  temporal  power,  it  cannot, 
without  a  palpable  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
princes,  interfere  with  authority  in  their  concerns, 
fo  far  as  to  point  out  to  them  who  are  the  objefls 
of  legal  feverity  or  reftraint.  This  reafoning, 
a  prioriy  intended  to  prove  that  Roman  Catholics 
profefs  no  principle  which  leads  to  perfecution,  is 
powerfully  confirmed  by  the  hiflory  of  pad  and 
prefent  times.  It  does  not  appear,  that  from 
Charles  V.  down  to  Jofeph  II.  any  of  the  Emperors 
have  been  accufed,  or  even  fufpefted,  of  a  departure 
from  their  religious  principles,  becaufe  they  ab- 
F  2  ftained 
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fT:ained  from  perfecution*.  The  fame  remark  ap-« 
plies  to  the  Kings  of  France,  from  Henry  IV.  to 
Lewis  XIV.  Nor  Henry,  nor  his  fon,  nor  grand- 
fon,  were  perfecutors  of  the  Hugonots  during  the 
fpace  of  a  century:  yet  is  the  orthodoxy  of  all 
thefe  princes  unimpeached.  His  prefent  Chriftian 
Majefly  ilTued  an  arret y  17 87,  highly  favourable 
Xo  the  French  Proteftants  j  and  this  under  the  ad-? 
miniflration  of  a  Pqpilli  Archbifhop  :  yet  no  fufpi-. 
cion  concerning  the  faith  of  either  has  been  even 
whifpered  abroad.  Ir  is  therefore  a  miilake,  of 
which  malignity,  I  fear,  is  more  the  caufe  than 
ignorance,  to  alTert  that  perfecution  is  a  principle 
of  the  Romiih  religion.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  many  and  violent  perfecutions  have  beeri 
carried  on  by  the  Church  of  Rome  againfl:  her  ad- 
verfaries  s  but  from  this  confeffion,  to  conclude 
that  Roman  Catholics  perfecute  from  principle,  is 
fuch  a  grofs  perverfion  of  the  powers  of  reafoning, 
as  it  would  be  only  folly  to  refute.  One  would 
imagine,  Proteftants  were  too  confcious  how  far 
they  are  concerned  in  the  premifes,  to  draw  frori^ 
them  a  conclufion,  of  which  the  difgrace  muft  recoil 
forcibly  upon  themfelves  :  for  furely,  if  Roman 
Catholics  are  perfecutors  from  principle,  becaufe 
men  of  their  communion  have  perfecuted  ;  by  the 
fame  mode  of  arguing,  it  may  be  proved,  that 

Proteftants 

*  In  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Paffau,  1552,  confirmed 
by  the  Diet  at  Augfburg,  1555,  and  of  the  peace  of  Well- 
phalia,  1648, 
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Proteftants  are  equally  intolerant.  Of  the  latter, 
that  may  with  truth  be  faid,  which  the  partiality 
of  one  of  our  Prelates  *  thought  proper  to  apply 
only  to  Papiftsj  "  Never  had  they  mercy  long, 
"  when  they  had  power."  If  that  Right  Reverend 
Prelate  fhould  think  this  a  bold  affertion,  it  is 
hoped  he  will  not  attempt  to  refute  it  from  the 
hifhory  of  his  own  country. 

Proteftants,  I  repeat  it,  Englifli  Proteflants, 
have  exercifed  the  fame  rigours  with  which  they 
reproach  Roman  Catholics ;  and,  to  fupport  their 
eilablifhmenr,  have  called  in  the  aid  of  the  flake 
and  the  gibbet.  The  writ  De  haretico  comburendo 
was  not  repealed  till  more  than  a  century  after 
Popery  had  ceafed  to  be  the  religion  of  the  nation; 
and  during  that  time,  it  was  put  in  execution  by 
Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Elizabeth,  and  James. 
If  we  may  believe  De  Foe  and  Delaune,  nearly 
eight  thoufandProteftant  Diffenters  were  deftroyed 
in  England  and  Scotland,  by  confinement  and 
public  executions,  in  only  one  reign,  that  of 
Charles  II.  f  The  number  is  certainly  aftonifhingj 

F  3  yet, 

•  Dr.  Porteus,  BiCiop  of  London,  in  his  Brief  Confutation 
sf  the  Errors  rf  the  ~  hurch  of  Rome,  p.  85. 

f  See  the  prefa  >  to  Delaune's  Plea  for  Nonccnformijis,  and 
that  work,  p.  28,  9.  This  publication  was  punifhed  by  a 
fine  and  imprifoni  'ntof  the  author,  ander  which  helanguilhed 
till  his  death,  16-5. 
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yet,  after  the  mod  ample  deduftlons,  it  is  far  greater 
than  of  thofe  who  fuffered  under  the  Popifh  Queen 
Mary.  The  royal  commiffioners  employed  by 
Charles  in  Scotland,  Middleton,  Rothes,  Lauder- 
dale, and  Queenfbury,  were  not  more  tender  of 
the  religious  than  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  people. 
Their  condu6t  towards  the  Prefbyterians  may  well 
be  compared  with  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  towards 
the  Calvinifts,  after  he  had  revoked  the  Edi6t  of 
Nantz  *.  Alfo  when  the  DiiTenters  came  into 
power  under  the  Protedlorate  of  Cromwell,  it  is- 
well  known  with  what  feverity  they  enforced  their 
favourite  difcipline.  They  then  retaliated  on  the 
church,  for  all  the  rigorous  treatment  they  had 
before  received  from  it. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  who  exercifed  fuch 
rigours  on  Difienters,  who  were  Proteftants,  ll:iculd 
fharpen  the  edge  of  perfecution  to  its  utmoft  keen- 
nefs  againft  thofe  who,  to  diffent  from  the  efla-i 
blifhrnent,  added  the  inexpiable  guilt  of  Popery. 
Whatever  was  the  caufe,  laws  were  ena6led  in  this 
kingdom,  fcjon  after  the  Reformation  was  intro- 
duced, as  bloody  as  any  of  thofe  which  had  been 
framed  by  Popifh  Princes  and  States  j  and  where 
thofe  laws  were  not  bloody,  they  were  worfe,  as 
they  were  flow,  cruel  outrages  on  <  ur  nature,  and 
kept  men  alive  only  to  infult,  in  thei.  perfons,  every 

one 

*  Hume,  Vol.  VII.  VIII.  chaj-r.  66, 
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one  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  humanity  f .  It 
is  iinneceflary  to  particularife  them  ;  only  to  enu- 
merate them,  is  to  expofe  to  infamy  the  ftatute  book, 
in  which  they  ftill  appear,  written,  like  Draco's 
laws,  in  characters  of  blood  J.  Were  crimes 
againft  fociety  the  objefls  of  this  legal  profcrip- 
tion  i  were  the  robber,  the  afTafTin,  or  the  traitor, 
aimed  at  in  thefe  fanguinary  edids,  it  were  well ; 
hut  the  refufal  of  an  oath  ambiguoully  worded, 
of  afTifting  at  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  ;  the  fupport 
of  their  own  minifters,  the  attendance  at  their  own 
public  fervice,  and  the  obfervance  of  their  reli- 
gious rites  i  fuch  are  the  offences  which  have  drawn 
upon  Papifts  the  whole  vengeance  of  the  legifla- 
ture.  I  know  it  is  pretended,  that  thefe  penalties 
were  originally  enaded  againft  Roman  Catholics, 
not  on  religious,  but  on  political  confiderations  j 
and  that  it  was  not  their  religion,  but  their  politics, 
which  excited  the  apprehenfion  of  the  magiftrate. 
With  what  truth  this  is  fuggefted,  Iliall  be  here- 
after confidered ;  at  prefent  it  is  fufficient  to  re- 
F  4  mark, 

f  Burke's  Speech  to  the  Eiedors  atBriftol. 

X  The  fury  of  that  government  which  devifed  thefe  bloody 
afts  againft  Popery,  has  appeared  fo  remarkable  to  two  Pro- 
teftant  expofitors  of  St.  John's  Revelation,  tha:  they  have  dif- 
covered  in  it  a  completion  of  the  myfterious  pouring  out  of  the 
third  vial  xx'pon  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  ^waters.  \x.  is  im« 
poffible  to  imprefs  a  ftronger  idea  of  the  fufFerings  of  Roman 
Catholics,  than  that  which  is  fuggciled  by  this  interpretation. 
See  Mede  and  Lauchlan  Taylor  on  the  Revelation,  c.  xvi.  v.  4.. 
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mark,  that  this  Is  the  very  fame  plea  which  Is  con- 
flantly  urged  by  every  perfecuting  power.  It  was 
the  apology  of  Charles  V,  of  Queen  Mary,  of 
Philip  II,  and  of  Lewis  XIV,  for  their  attempts 
againft  the  religious  rights  of  their  refpeftive  fub- 
jefls.  And  he  mufl  be  a  bigot  indeed,  who  will 
deny  thefe  princes  to  have  had  as  much  to  fear 
from  the  turbulence  of  the  reformed,  as  Elizabeth 
and  James  had  to  apprehend  from  the  condudt  of 
Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  not  only,  therefore,  the  code  of  Theodo- 
fius*,  nor  the  holy  office  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 

which 

*  Judge  Blackftone  attributes  the  capital  punifhments  of 
the  Donatifts  and  Manicheans,  to  the  influence  enjoyed  by  the 
Romifh  ecclefiallics  over  the  weak  Princes  Theodofius  and 
Juftiftian.  An  affertion  fo  confident,  lies  open  to  many  obfer- 
vations:  ill,  it  is  probable  that  the  Judge's  clerical  acquaint- 
ance will  not  be  pleafed  with  him  for  complimenting  Popery 
with  an  origin  of  fuch  honourable  antiquity.  If  Popery  was 
the  religion  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifthi 
century,  many  will  fufpecl  that  its  pretended  corruptions  may 
derive  from  this  circumftance  fomething  of  that  fanftion  and 
refpedlability  which  have  been  thought  of  late  no  feeble  fap- 
ports  of  the  Church  of  England's  dodirine  of  the  Trinity;  nor 
will  the  Papills  of  the  prefent  day  think  themfelves  a  little 
obliged  to  the  learned  Judge  for  the  very  plauilble  pretext  he 
has  afibrded  them,  of  adding  to  the  number  of  apoiogilb  for 
Popery,  the  refpedtable  names  of  Jerom,  Anguftin,  and  Chry-- 
foftom.  zdly.  If  there  exifted  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  ages  Ro- 
jnilh  ecclefiaftics  who  did  not  perfecute,  it  is  an  argument  of 
what  I  am  now  contending  for,  thatPapifts  do  not  perfecute/roaj' 

frinciph,- 
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which  threaten  deftruftion  to  the  dif believer  of  the 
eftabliflied  faith,  but  aUb  the  mild,  the  tolerant, 
the  enlightened  legiQature  of  Great-Biicain.  Re- 
latively to  the  rigours  exercifed  againfl  reputed 
heretics,  under  popifli  governments,  though  no- 
thing can  juftify  them;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  and  thefe  not  partial  to  Popery,  there  is  a 
circumftance  which,  if  it  be  confidered,  will  in 
fome  degree  palliate  them.  It  is  a  principle  ad- 
vanced by  Prefident  Montefquieu*,  which  feems  to 

have 

principle.  Now,  3dly,  that  the  clergy  did  not  procure  from  the 
Emperors,  the  fevere  refcripts  againit  the  Dcnatills  and  Mani- 
cheans,  is  highly  probable;  not  to  fay  morally  evident.  I 
challenge  any  man,  converfant  in  the  writings  of  that  period,  to 
produce  a  fingle  paiTage  juftifying,  or  tending  to  juftify,  the 
capital  punifhment  of  herefy,  out  of  any  ecclefiaftical  author 
who  wrote  from  the  accelfion  of  Conftantine  till  the  reign  of 
the  younger  Theodofius.  Many  exprellions  of  a  diredlly  con- 
trary tendency,  were  this  a  proper  place  for  them,  might  be 
adduced  from  the  works  of  the  Chriftlan  Prelates  of  thofe  times, 
Thefe  have  been  induftrioufly  coUeded,  and  impaitially  repre- 
fented,  by  the  learned  Abbe  Hooke,  Principia  Religious  Na. 
turalis  et  Revelata,  Vol.  III.  p.  544,  5,  6,  ed.  z,  1773.  It  is 
not  therefore  conformable  to  hiftory,  to  afcribe  the  (cwsiq 
cd ids  of  Theodofius  and  Juftinian  againit  religious  diffenters, 
to  the  authority  of  Churchmen  over  the  minds  of  thofe  weak 
Princes.  May  we  not  attribute  them,  with  more  reafon,  to 
the  jealous  deipotifm  of  the  Caefars,  who,  from  controverfial 
difcord,  apprehended  the  tranfition  might  be  cafy  to  po- 
litical animofity?  The  firil  Chriftian  Emperors,  it  is  well 
known,  bore  the  title  of  Ponti/ex  Maximus.  Now,  though 
together  with  it  they  did  not  claim  the  plenitude  of  pontifical 

jurifdidion 
•  Efprit  des  Loix,  Liv.  xxv.  c.  10. 
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have  been  admitted  by  Hume*,  and  certainly  waii 
by  Roufleau-j-,  that,  where  the  magiflrate  is  fatis- 
fied  with  the  eftablifhed  religion,  he  ought  to  re- 
prefs  the  firft  attempts  towards  innovation,  and 
only  grant  a  toleration  to  fefts  that  are  already 
diffufed  and  ellablifhed.  Now,  when  we  confider 
the  antiquity  of  the  Romilh  religion,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  had  a  prior  eftablifhment  to  every 
other  form  of  worfnip  which  it  has  at  any  time 

perfecuted, 

Jurlfdldlon  a/Tamed  by  their  Pagan  predeceflbrs,  Hill  would 
they  confider  a  departure  from  that  creed,  to  which  they  had 
given  a  fanftion,  as  an  attack  on  the  Imperial  prerogative, 
and  fubjeft,  as  fuch,  to  the  rigours  of  legal  juftice.  It  is  not 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  that  the  modern  falutary 
praftice  of  toleration  would  have  appeared  to  ftatefmen  and 
ecclefiallics,  to  philofophers  and  zealots,  fubverfive  of  civil 
fbciety.  Even  fo  great  a  reafoner  as  Lord  Bacon,  thought  that 
uniformity  in  religion  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  fupport  of 
government  [/.  de  unitate  ecclejiee'\.  Thus,  every  magiftratei 
oppofed  innovations  in  religion  from  their  firft  appearance,  and 
employed  againft  them  all  the  terrors  of  law,  to  difcourage  their 
propagation^.  Is  it  therefore  wonderful  that  two  Princes  of^ 
Weak  minds,  and  on  that  account  open  to  jealoufy  and  fufpicion, 
Ihould  have  adopted  the  fame  political  ideas,  that  have  in- 
fluenced fucceeding  rulers,  and  fhould  have  dreaded,  from  a  to- 
leration of  fedariesji  the  fubverfion  of  the  Imperial  power?  This 
feems  to  me  a  far  more  philofophical  method  of  accounting  for 
the  origin  of  perfecution,  than  to  imagine,  without  any  war- 
lant  from  hiftory,  I  know  not  what  fafcinating  influence  of  Ro-^ 
milh  ecclefuftics  over  the  feeble  minds  of  the  Emperors. 
§  Hume,  Vol.  VI.  p.  158. 

•  Hiftory  of  England,  Vol.  VII.  p.  41. 
f  Lettres  de  la  Montagne. 
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perfecuted.  The  do6lrines  of  the  dilTenters  from 
Popery,  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  of  Wiclef, 
of  John  Hus,  no  lefs  than  thofe  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been  inno- 
vations in  the  religion  eftablilhed  by  law.  To 
exclude  them,  therefore,  in  the  firft  inftance,  the 
preachers  of  thefe  do£lrines  were  not  improperly, 
according  to  the  above-mentioned  authorities, 
made  fubje6t  to  legal  coercion.  This,  I  am  {ea- 
fible,  is  no  apology  for  all  the  cruelties  employed 
by  Roman  Catholic  Princes  againft  their  Pro- 
teftant  fubjefts:  yet  it  is  an  extenuation  of  many 
of  them.  The  fame,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  faid  to 
exculpate  thofe  plans  of  intolerance  and  compul- 
fion  adopted  by  the  reformed.  Perfecution  in  a 
Papift,  is  the  efFe6b  of  malignity  and  impolicy; 
but,  in  a  Proteilant,  befides  all  this,  it  is  down- 
right abfurdity,  an  inconfiftency  with  the  very  firft 
principle  of  Protellantifm. 

They  who  confider  perfecution  to  be  an  eflen- 
tial  part  of  the  Romifh  religion,  may  now,  in  the 
very  fenfible  abatement  of  perlecution  among  Pa- 
pifts,  behold  with  pleafure,  an  important  and 
happy  fymptom  of  the  decline  of  Popery  through- 
out Europe.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  Rome,  the 
capital  of  popifh  orthodoxy,  not  one  has  fuffcred 
death  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  the  fires  of  the  Inquifition 
are  either  wholly  or  nearly  extinguifhcdi  and   in 

other 
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Other  Catliotic  States,  the  progrefs  of  toleration 
has  been  at  leall  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  this 
country. 

I  know  not  anv  indance  of  intolerant  bigotry 
in  Catholic  countries,  comparable^  either  for  its 
recency  or  its  violence,  to  that  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  thefe  kingdoms,  in  the  years  1779  and 
1780.  Surely  this  nation  nriuft  have  pofTefied  a 
more  than  ordinary  fhare  of  religious  animofity 
and  fanaticifm,  wlien,  in  the  i8th  century,  the 
repeal  of  only  one  or  two  penalties,  out  of  many 
remaining  againft  Papiils,  could  not  be  made  with- 
out endangering,  I  fay  not  the  peace,  but  the 
very  exiftence  of  the  empire.  The  audacious 
tumults  here  alluded  to,  are  indeed  faid  to  have 
been  the  fudden  outrage  of  a  lawlefs  rabble :  per- 
haps I  fliould  apologize  to  the  Proteftant  JJfocisi' 
tion  for  fo  undignified  an  appellation  of  that  body? 
yet,  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Commons  of 
Great- Britain,  we  find  them,  foon  after  the  Riots,- 
Httle  dilpofed  to  adminifter  the  fmalleft  confola- 
tion  to  thofe  of  his  majefty's  fubje6]:s,  whom  no- 
thing but  difference  of  religion  had  expofed  to  the 
lofs  of  their  property  and  danger  of  their  lives. 
On  the  motion  of  a  Noble  Lord,  they  refolved  that 
rfic  18  Geo.  III.  does  not  render  ineffedual  the 
feveral  ftatutes  made  to  prohibit  the  eurcije  of  the 
Tofijh  religion  previous  to  the  ftatute  of  1 1  and 
12  Gul.  Ill,  that  all  attempts  to  fcduce  the  youth 
4  of 
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of  this  kingdom  from  the  eftablillied  church  to 
Popery,  are  highly  criminal  according  to  the  laws 
in  force,  and  are  a  proper  fubjeft  of  farther  regu- 
lation :  at  the  fame  time  tlic  Houfe  pafTed  an  ad 
for  more  efFeftually  reftraining  Papifts  fi^om  tecich- 
ing  or  taking  upon  them  the  education  of  Pro- 
teftant  children*.  On  thefe  rcfolutions,  I  fhall 
only  remark  that  they  do  not  difcover  all  that  per- 
fe6lion  of  liberality  which  we  attribute,  with  the 
moft  exulting  complacency,  to  the  government  of 
this  country — But  the  magnanimity  of  the  Peers 
revolted  at  fuch  illiberality,  and,  by  rejedting  the 
bill,  refcued  at  once  the  Catholics  from  oppref- 
fion,  and  the  legiflature  from  infamy. 

It  is  impoflible  to  difmifs  this  fubje6l,  without 
mentioning  the  Inqtiifttion.  From  the  manner  in 
which  our  writers  fpeak  of  that  tribunal,  one  would 
imagine  that  it  was  eftablifhed  in  every  Catholic 
kingdom,  and  that  it  was  no  lefs  eflential  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  the  Pope  himfelf.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Inquifition  is  as  little  known  in 
moft  Catholic  countries,  as  it  is  in  England.  Where 
it  is  continued,  it  is  fupported  by  the  civil,  not  by 
the  ecclefiaftical  power;  the  former  finding  it  an 
engine  well  fuited  to  the  dark,  jealous,  rclentlefs 
policy  of  an  unlimited  conftitution:  for  this  fer- 
vice  it  is  retained,  rather  than  for  the  purpofe  of 

religious 
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religions  perfccution*.  The  holy  office^  as  it  is 
undefervedly  called,  is  one  of  thofe  melancholy- 
remains  of  ancient  barbarifm  and  intolerance,  the 
view  of  which  fliould  excite  our  gratitude  to  Hea- 
ven for  the  prefent  fpirit  of  humanity  and  tolera- 
tion. When  we  confider  the  general  praflice  of 
perfecudon  in  the  i6th  century,  a  praiStice,  of 
which  even  the  light  of  reformation  could  not  dif- 
cover  the  abfurdity ;  what  wonder,  that  in  the  13th 
century,  the  Inquifition  fhould  have  been  efta- 
bliihcd?  "  If  the  High  Court  of  Commiflion, 
"  which  was  an  inquifitorial  tribunal,  with  ail  its 
*'  terrors  and  iniquitiesf ,"  was  erefted  by  Eliza- 
beth, and  continued  through  the  whole  reign  of 
James,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  his  fucceffor, 
no  one,  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  fociety  and 
manners  in  the  13th  age,  and  with  the  charafter 
of  Innocent  III,  will  be  furprifed  at  the  eftablifh- 
ment  then  made  of  the  Court  of  Inquifition.  It 
is  more  furprifmg  that  a  jurifdiftion  fo  terrible 
and  iniquitous  fhould  continue  to  be  exercifed  at 
the  prefent  day.  However,  if  it  be  really  exer- 
cifed, we  muft  confider  how  unwilling  men  of  all 
denominations  are  to  refign  a  power  of  whrch  they 
have  been  long  poiTelTed,  and  how  reluctant  has 

been 

*  This  idea  concerning  the  Inquifuion  is  confirmed  by 
M.  L.  T.  Spittler,  in  his  Hiftorical  Eflay  on  the  Spaniih 
Inquificion.     Hanover,  1788. 
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been  at  all  times  the  furrender  made  by  princes 
of  prerogative  in  favour  of  liberty.  "  L'ame 
"  goute  tant  de  dclices  a  dominer  les  autres 
"  ames,"  fays  Montefquieu*.  To  fuch  as  with, 
clamorous  importunity  demand  why  the  Inquifi- 
tion  has  not  been  entirely  and  univerfally  fup« 
prefiTed — I  beg  leave  to  propofe  the  following 
queries:  Why  was  not  the  High  Court  of  Com- 
mifllon  fooner  aboliflied?  Why  was  the  writ  de 
baretico  comburendo  not  fooner  reverfed  ?  or,  what 
is  ftill  more  pertinent,  Why  have  not  tlie  penal 
laws  againft  Roman  Catholics  been  repealed? 

One  other  exception  to  the  moral  doc-  v  •  n  r   r 

t  Faithlefsnejs 

trines  of  Papifts,  remains  to  he  confi-  o/Paptjisto 
dered;  which  is,  faithlefsnefs  to  thofe  Qf,-\  V  '■'' 
a  different  religious  perfuafion.  It  is  not  them  in  re^ 
difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  heavy  '^^°"' 
accufation.  When  the  feverities  of  a  Protellant 
government  towards  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be 
juftificd  to  the  public,  it  was  at  firfl:  pretended, 
that,  as  Catholics  difTented  from  the  religion  of  the 
St  'te,  and  adhered  to  a  belief  profcribed  by  law, 
they  were  tlierefore  juftly  pimifhed  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  their  country.  After  this,  when 
toleration  was  recommended  either  by  political 
prudence,  or  by  the  example  of  other  nations,  then 
the  exclufion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the  benefit 
of  that  toleration,  was  defended  on  a  new  ground: 

this 
•  Liv.  xxviii.  c.  41 1 
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this  was  becaiife  the   latter  maintained  doflrines 
hoftile  to  civil  fociety,  and  repugnant  to  the  fecu- 
rity  of  government.     It  was  then  difcovered  that 
Papifts,  among  other  pernicious  tenets,  held  them- 
felves   difpenfed    from   all   obligation  of  keeping 
their  engagements  or  promifes  made  to  heretics  j 
but,  as  the  conduft  of  Roman  Catholics,  iill  over 
Europe,  in  their  unavoidable  intercourfe  with  per- 
fons  of  all  perfuafions,  feemed  to  render  that  afper- 
fiOH' utterly  incredible,  the  charge  of  Popifh  faith- 
leflTnefs   was  modified   anew.     From    general,    it 
was  made  fpecial;  that  is,  the  want  of  principle, 
of  which  Roman  Catholics  were  accufed,  was  pre- 
tended to  extend,  not  to  all  their  dealings  with  he-, 
retics,  but  only  to  thofe  particular  tranfadtions  iq. 
which  the  intereft  of  the  Holy  Church  was  con- 
cerned.    Thus,  it  was   not  a   pofitive   or    dire6fc 
crimination,  but  a  wanton  furmife,  a  wild  con- 
■•^efture,  that  in  certain  circumflances,  men  knew 
not  what,  Catholics  would  not  obferve  that  fidelity 
in  their  engagements,  which  it  could  not  be  de- 
nied they  uniformly  difcovered    in    their  general 
commerce  with  mankind. 

Such  vague  and  groundlefs  infinuations  could 
never  have  been  regarded  but  by  the  malevolent  or 
the  credulous.  If  a  breach  of  promife  were  really 
fanftified,  in  the  opinion  of  Roman  Catholics,  by 
the  pious  mxotive  of  benefiting  the  Church,  ftrange 
it  is,  that  none  of  the  enemies  of  that  Church, 

prior 
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prior  to  the  Reformation,  fhould  have  objefled, 
or  even  infinuated,  that  opinion  through  fo  many 
ages  of  either  difguifed  or  open  hoftility.  Neither 
the  Emperors  in  Germany,  nor  the  Gibellincs  in 
Italy,  among  all  the  reproaches,  founded  or  un- 
founded, which  they  caft  fo  liberally  on  the  Popes, 
feem  ever  to  have  recolledled,  or  even  to  have  known, 
this  execrable  doftrine.  They  fometimes  accufe 
the  Popes  of  breach  of  promife,  and  even  of  oaths ; 
but  afford  not  the  fmalleft  grounds  for  a  fufpicion, 
that  either  the  Pontifs  or  their  party  confidercd 
fuch  actions  in  any  other  light  than  as  criminal. 

Every  fource  of  the  moft  authentic  information 
may  be  confultedj  fermons,  catechifms,  paftoral 
charges,  creeds  and  canons  of  councils;  yet  vain 
will  be  the  moft  diligent  fcarch  for  even  the  fhadow 
of  a  proof  of  this  pretended  faithlefsnefs  of  Papifts. 
What  can  be  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  fo- 
ciety  of  fuch  extent  and  antiquity,  as  is  the  Church 
of  Rome,  fhould  maintain  a  dodlrine  of  which  no 
vefti2;e  can  be  traced  in  the  above-mentioned  au- 
thorities  ? — It  would  feem  that  the  Papifts  too  had 
their  myfleries^  as  well  as  the  ancients :  and  furely 
Dr.  Middleton  ought  to  have  remarked  this  cir- 
cumftance,  among  fo  many  others,  of  a  fortunate 
refemblance  between  ancient  Paganifm  and  mo- 
dern Popery :  he  might  then  have  added  to  his  ce- 
lebrated letter,  a  few  more  pages  of  mifapplied  in- 
genuity, and   impertinent  erudition.     I  faid  that 
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the  execrable  doftrine  imputed  to  Catholics  can- 
not be  difcovered  cither  in  tlie  writings  of  their 
divines,  or  in  the  infcruftion  of  their  catechifts. 
This  however  is  not  all.  Near  a  century  ago 
tlie  Proteftant  author  of  An  EJfay  towards  Catho^ 
lie  Communion^  did  that  juftice  to  the  Romifh  ca- 
fuifts,  to  aflert,  what  any  inquirer  will  find  true, 
that  they  have  ever  maintained  a  contrary  doc- 
trine, which  is,  that  oaths  and  promifes  are  to  be 
efteemed  facred  and  inviolable,  whether  they  be 
made  to  Catholics,  Heretics,  Jews,  or  Pagans.  In 
a  matter  of  fuch  general  confent  and  perfeft  una- 
nimity, it  is  unnecefiary  to  cite  the  evidence  of 
particulars*. 

If  the  faithleflhefs  of  Paplfls  towards  perfons  of 
a  different  perfuafion,  appears  neither  in  the  ordi- 
nary condu6t  of  individuals,  nor  in  the  difcourfes 
of  the  clergy  from  the  pulpit  j  it  is  equally  im- 
poflible  to  trace  it  in  their  behaviour  as  a  body. 

On 

*  The  Council  of  Trent,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  of  the 
higheft  authority  with  all  Papifts,  oiFered  [feff.  15]  to  Pro- 
teftants  a  fafe-conduft,  under  proteflion  of  which  they  might 
fafely  come  to,  and  return  from,  the  city  of  Trent ;  and  upon 
hiiH  who  ftiould  dare  to  infringe  it  in  any  point  whatever,  the 
Council  promifed  to  inflift  thofe  penalties  "  which  they  incur, 
**  who  violate  fuch  engagements,  by  the  law  of  both  God  and 
"  man."  Do  not,  therefore,  the  Bifliops  at  Trent  acknow- 
ledge by  thefe  words  the  obligation  of  themfelves  and  of  all  Ca- 
tholics to  keep  faith  with  Proteltants  ? 
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On  the  contrary,  this  exhibits  their  fidelity  in  the 
ftrongeft  light,  and  ferves  to  complete  what  I 
think  an  invincible  dennonftration  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic honour  and  principle.  It  is  notorious  that 
in  England  this  people  has,  through  a  period  of 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  been  fubjecled  to 
many  fevere  penalties  for  adhering  to  the  Romifli 
communion.  It  is  equally  notorious,  that,  by 
realizing  the  fuppofition  of  Proteftants,  and  by 
reducing  to  pradice  that  fyftem  of  perfidy  which 
it  is  faid  to  maintain,  this  people  might  formerly, 
and  may  at  prefent,  elude  the  operation  of  fuch 
penalties:  yet  Roman  Catholics  have  continued 
uniformly  refolute  in  reflifing  thofe  oaths,  by 
which,  if  taken,  they  might  have  acquired  the 
favour  of  their  governors.  The  interefl:  of  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  body,  mufl, 
in  the  fpace  of  fo  long  a  time,  have  induced  them 
to  embrace  every  meafure  for  their  deliverance, 
which  might  be  adopted  without  guilt  or  re- 
morfe. 

It  is  nor  in  the  nature  of  man,  voluntarily  to 
relinquifh  thofe  advantages  of  which  Roman  Ca- 
tholics deprive  themfelves,  while  it  is  in  his  power 
to  enjoy  them.  And  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  Ca- 
tholics to  enjoy  them,  if  they  are  only  prevented 
from  it  by  oaths  which,  being  tendered  by  here- 
tics, they  are  taught  to  believe  are  not  obligatory  ? 
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—This  argument,  drawn  from  the  condufl  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  admits  no  reply.  It  mull  appear  con- 
clufive,  in  fpite  of  either  the  fubtlety  of  the  fophift, 
or  the  reafon  of  the  philofopher  j  and  it  precludes 
that  lad  fubterfuge  of  caviling  polemics,  that  Pa- 
pifts,  however  hcneft  on  other  occafions,  are  in- 
flriifted  always  to  facrifice  their  honefty  to  their 
bigotry,  when  the  intereji  of  the  body  requires  it : 
for  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  to  efcape  from  the 
prefiure  of  legal  ieverities,  by  taking  the  oaths 
prefcribed,  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
body  of  Englifh  Catholics ;  yet  the  profpedt  of 
fuch  defirable  relief  has  never  fliakcn  their  inte- 
grity j  nor  has  the  m.oft  galling  oppreffion  provoked 
them  at  any  time  to  feek  revenge  on  their  oppref- 
fors,  by  affording  them  the  infecure  pledge  of 
faithlefs  oaths, 

I  could  wifh  not  to  hear  of  the  Council  of  Con^ 
fiance  and  of  the  unfortunate  Husj  not  becaufe  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  that  afiembly 
is  in  any  degree  formidable,  but  that  it  is  unplea- 
fant  to  fay  again  what  has  been  already  faid  a  thou- 
fand  times :  yet  to  argum.ents  founded  on  a  mis- 
ilatement  of  fafts,  there  is  only  one  reply,  to  deny 
the  prem/ifes,  and  of  courfe  rejeft  the  conclufion, 
I  muil  therefore  deny,  firft,  that  either  Sigif- 
mund,  or  the  Prelates  at  Conftance,  violated  their 
engagements  with  John  FIus  for  the  fecurity  of 
his  perfon :  and,  idly,  I  deny  that  the  lawfulnefs 

of 
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of  breaking  fuch  engagements,  on  pretence  of 
being  contraded  with  heretics,  was  proclainned 
in  the  Council  of  Conftance. 

It  is  confeflcd  that  Sigifmund  granted  a  fafe- 
conduol  to  the  Bohemian  Divine  j  and  that,  not- 
withftanding  this,  he  afterwards  ordered  him  to 
be  burned  for  herefy.  But  what  was  the  efFc6t, 
what  was  the  benefit  of  a  fafe-condu6t  ?  The  Ci- 
vilians anfwer,  "  to  prote(5l  him  to  whom  it  was 
*'  granted,  againit  all  illegal  violence,  but  not  to 
"  fcreen  him  from  public  juftice':"  it  was  not  a 
pardon,  nor  had  it  any  reference  to  the  ifiue  of 
the  trial.  All  this  was  known  to  Hus.  At  his 
execution  he  did  not  arraign  either  the  Bifliops, 
by  whom  fentence  v/as  pafled  on  him,  nor  the  Em- 
peror, by  v/hom  the  puniQiment  confequent  to 
fuch  fentence  was  inflided,  of  a  breach  of  faith. 
And  Luther,  who,  among  the  articles  of  his  doc- 
trine, condemned  by  Leo  X,  has  v/ritten  exprefsly 
concerning  Husy,  though  he  be  as  prodigal  of 
cenfure  on  the  Bifhops,  as  of  panegyric  on  the  Bo- 
hemian Reformer,  yet  is  entirely  filent  relatively 
to  any  charge  of  perfidy  againft  the  enemies  of  the 
latter.     Sigifmund,  therefore,  violated  no  engage- 

G  3  ment 

*  Myfingeri  Obfervationes  Judicii  Tmperialis  Camera, 
Obf.  82.  Speckhan,  Centuria  prima,  qq.  Juris,  Q.  i,  §  18. 
This  author  cites  many  writers  of  his  profeffion  for  the  fame 
opinion. 
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tr/int  with  Hus,  when  he  fufFered  the  Imperial 
laws  againft  herefy  to  be  executed,  in  confequencc 
of  which  Hus  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  The 
fafe-condii6t  granted  by  the  Emperor,  afforded 
him  protecStion  againft  the  illegal  violence  of  in- 
dividuals, but  could  not  prevent  either  the  decla- 
ration or  execution  of  a  judicial  fentence. 

As  to  the  Bilhops  who  compofed  the  aflembly 
at  Conitance,  they  inftituted  a  canonical  inquiry 
concerning  the  opinions  of  John  Hus,  and  con- 
demned them  as  heretical — himfelf  alfo,  for  ob- 
ftinately  adhering  to  thofe  opinions,  they  de- 
clared a  heretic.  That  this  proceeding  of  the 
Prelates  was  contrary  to  the  fafe-condu6t  granted 
by  the  Emperor,  will  hardly  be  faid  j  fince  even 
they  who  were  moft  interefted  to  affert  it,  have  not 
yet  affirmed  that  a  fafe-conducl  was  any  bar  to  a 
trial,  but  only  to  the  punifhment  of  the  criminal. 

In  the  19th  fefTion,  the  Council  declared,  that 
though  a  proteftion  were  granted  by  the  Emperor 
to  heretics,  fuch  grant  ought  not  to  be  deemed  a 
reafon  why  the  ecclefiaftical  court  fhould  not  take 
cognizance  of  their  opinions,  and  punifh  them,  if 
they  appeared  to  perfift  in  them.  And  it  alfo  de- 
clared, that  the  Prince  from  whom  the  fafe-con- 
du61:  had  been  obtained,  "  having  done  all  that  he 
"  could  on  his  part,  to  ohferve  his  engagement,  was 
"  under  no  farther  obligation,"     Tlie  rancour  of 
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polemics  has  extorted  from  thefe  words,  a  direfl 
and  open  avowal  of  the  do6lrinei  that  faith  is  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics.  Yet  this  inference^  one 
would  imagine,  is  fufliciently^  obviated  by  the 
Council  requiring  of  him  who  has  engaged  to 
protedl  heretics  by  his  royal  authority,  that  he 
fliould  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  perform  his 
engagement.  Such  an  injunction  it  is  impofTible  to 
reconcile  with  the  doftrine  juft  mentioned.  It 
ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Council  only 
then  declares  a  prince  releafed  from  the  obligation 
of  difcharging  his  promife  of  prote6lion  made  to 
heretics,  when  it  has  been  made  by  him  "  to  the 
"  prejudice  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  of  ecclefiafti- 
"  cal  jurifdidlion."  To  me,  therefore,  it  feems 
to  have  been  the  principal  intent  of  the  aboive  de- 
claration, to  eftablifh  the  independence  of  Church- 
men on  the  civil  power,  in  the  bufinefs  of  fup- 
preffing  religious  innovations :  and,  becaufe  by 
granting  fafe-condudls  the  Prince  might  impede 
the  courfe  of  canonical  proceedings,  the  Council 
affirms  in  this  celebrated  decree,  that  Princes  Ihall 
not  be  held  by  any  promife  made  to  fcreen  hereti- 
cal convifts  from  ecclefiaftical  profecution,  fuch 
promife  being  prejudicial  to  the  faith  and  church, 
and  therefore  not  binding.  Whether  the  defence 
of  reputed  heretics,  againft  ecclefiaftical  cenfures, 
was  really  prejudicial  to  the  faith,  and  whether  the 
Council  of  Conftance  was  anxious  for  a  privilege 
to  which  the  Church  had  an  indifputable  claim,  is 
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prefent  an  unncceflary  inquiry.  That  Council 
releafed  Princes  from  their  engagements  to  protect 
heretics  againft  the  Church,  becaufe  it  judged 
fuch  proteftion  prejudicial  to  the  faith,  and  to  eccle- 
fiaftical  juriJdiBion;  and  not  becaufe  it  deeir.ed  it 
unlawful  to  keep  faith  with  heretics. 

If  any  doubt  ftill  remain  concerning  the  fenfe 
of  the  decree  above  cited,  a  decifive  comment  on 
it  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  queries  enjoined  by 
the  fame  Council  of  Conftance,  to  be  propofed  to 
all  perfons  of  fufpefted  orthodoxy  *.  The  query 
is,  *'  Whether  they  believe  wilful  perjury,  com- 
"  mitted  for  whatever  reafon,  though  for  the  pre- 
*'  fervation  of  our  own  or  another's  life,  of  our 
*'  country,  or  even  in  favour  of  the  faith,  be  a 
"  grievous  fin  ?"  The  laws  of  juft  criticifm  re- 
quire, that  pafTages  of  doubtful  meaning  in  an 
author  be  explained  conformably  to  others,  of 
which  the  fenfe  is  clear  and  unambiguous.  Now 
from  the  query  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Bifhops  at  Conftance,  perjury  is  unlawful, 
though  it  be  committed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church,  or  for  any  other  caufe  whatever.  The 
inference  therefore  is  plain,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned decree  of  the  Prelates  does  not  contain  that 
execrable  do6lrine,  which  fome  have  pretended  to 

difcover 

*  See  Pope  Martin's  bull  in  the  45th  and  lafl  felFion  of  the 
Council  of  Conftance. 
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dlfcover  in  It,  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  breaking  faith 
with  heretics. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that,  though  df  the  formcf 
accufations  alleged  againfl.  Roman  Catholics,  aimoft 
every  one  has  been  fhewn  to  affect  the  credit  of 
Proteftantifm,  as  well  as  of  Popery  j  yet  from  the 
laft  we  might  have  expedled  to  find  Proteftants  en- 
tirely clear.  The  origin  of  the  Reformation,  m.ade 
in  oppofition  to  every  thing  that  bore  the  name  of 
Church  throughout  Europe,  naturally  leads  us  to 
fuppofe  its  votaries  would  not  at  firft  look  on 
herefy  with  the  moll  violent  emotions  of  horror. 
The  apparent,  if  not  real,  difficulty  of  wiping  away 
from  themfelves  the  ftain  of  herefy,  rendered  them, 
not  without  reafon,  extremely  cautious  in  fallening 
that  odious  charge  upon  difTenters.  It  was  not  till 
a  century  had  paffed  from  the  change  of  religion, 
that  the  rulers  of  the  national  Church  ventured  to 
infert  in  the  Litany  a  petition  to  be  delivered  from 
herefy.  But  when  time  had  thrown  a  veil  over 
the  Reformation,  which  concealed  its  novelty  from 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  then  the  heads  of  Protefcant 
eftablifhments  began  to  difcover  the  perverfenefs, 
and  to  declaim,  with  more  zeal  perhaps  than  con- 
fiftency,  againftthe  obflinate  indocility  of  heretics. 
Among  thefe,  the  Papifts,  being  the  moft  ancient 
and  moft  incorrigible  of  heretics,  could  not  fail  to 
be  the  moft  obnoxious.  A  Proteftant  Bilhop  was 
heard  to  declare,  in  the  moft  unequivocal  language, 

from 
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from  the  pulpit,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  with 
Papifls.  Nor  was  this  doflrine  of  the  Bilhop  of 
Meath  without  effeft:  the  articles  of  Limeric  were 
impudently  violated,  and  the  violation  of  them 
was  advifed  and  encouraged  by  the  perfidious 
tongue  of  a  Proteftant  Prelate  *. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
when  Papifls  were  arraigned  for  a  plot,  of  which 
they  were  almofl  inflantly  acquitted  by  their  very 
enemies,  fuch  fcenes  of  perfidy  and  injuftice  were 
exhibited  by  the  government  of  this  country,  as 
ought  to  filence  for  ever  the  cry  of  Englilhmen 
againfl  Popery  for  faithlefsnefs  to  heretics.  The 
multiplied  perjuries  of  Oates,  Dugdale,  Bedloe, 
and  Dangerfield,  were  encouraged,  were  folicited, 
and  even  welcomed,  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  a^ 
legal  evidence  for  fhedding  the  blood  of  innocent 
men  f .  Of  the  latter,  the  innocence  was  fo  Ihortly 
after  difcovered,  and  fo  univerfally  acknowledged 
throughout  the  nation,  that  it  feems  impolTible 
it  fliould  have  been  unknown  to  their  profecutors 
and  judges  J.     On  what  principle  then  are  we  to 

account 

*  "  Doftor  Dopping,  Bifhop  of  Meath,  preaching  before 
**  the  juftices  at  Dublin,  argued  that  the  peace  ought  not  to 
**  be  obferved  with  a  people  fo  perfidious"  [as  Catholics]. 
Harris's  Life  of  King  William,  f-  353- 

f  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  90,  98. 

X  "We  may  conclude  from  fuch  impatience  of  contradidlion, 
*'  that  the  profecutors  themfelves  retained  a  fccret  fufpicion, 

*'  that 
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account  for  the  admiflTion  and  encouragement  of 
fuch  perjured  evidence,  except  that  it  was  efteenned 
not  unlawful  to  employ  even  perjury  itfclf  againft 
the  execrated  Papift  ?  That  fome  fuch  principle 
was  afiumed,  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from  what 
has  been  already  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice,  by  whom  the 
Papids  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  tried,  in  his  addrefs 
to  the  jury :  "  They  have  not  the  principles,"  faid 
his  Lordihip,'  "  which  we  have ;  therefore  they 
"^  are  not  to  have  that  common  credence  which 
"  our  principles  and  pra6tices  call  for.  They  are 
"  not  to  wonder,  if  rhey  keep  no  faith,  that  they 
"  have  none  from  others  *." 

We  have  hitherto  contemplated  Popery  in  a  re- 
ligious rather  than  a  political  viewj  more  as  a 
fyllem  of  belief  and  practice,  than  as  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  eftablilhment ;  in  fhort,  as  a  fubjedl  rather 
for  the  moralift  than  for  the  magiftrate.  If  its 
tendency  be  not  unfriendly  to  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality and  of  civil  fociety,  let  the  veil  be  at  lafl 
withdrawn  that  has  long  concealed  its  genuine 
tenets  from  the  public  eye  j  let  it  be  cleared  from 

the 

**  that  the  general  belief  of  a  plot  was  but  ill  grounded.  The 
**  politicians  among  them  were  afraid  to  let  in  light,  left  it 
"  might  put  an  end  to  fo  ifeful  a  delufion."  Hume,  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  99. 

*  Trial  of  Ireland,  Pickering,  and  Grove,  1678,  ed.  fol. 
P-  74.5- 
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the  imputation  of  fictitious  tenets  ;  and  let  it  h& 
viewed  with  the  fame  tolerant  fentiments,  which 
we  would  be  thought  to  entertain  concerning  the  • 
religious  fyftems  of  every  Chriftian  denomination. 
The  friends  of  our  eftablifhment  are  the  more 
interefted  in  abating  their  prejudices  againft  Ro- 
man Catholics,  as  there  are  really  few,  very  few 
points  of  difagreement  between  them>  which  they 
cannot  juftify  by  the  example  and  authority  of 
Proteftants.  The  juftice  of  this  obfervation  muft 
have  frequently  fuggefted  irfelf  already  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  of  this  inquiry ;  and  it  will  appear 
ftill  more  confpicuous,  if  it  be  confidered  that, 
among  the  reproaches  made  by  diflenters  to  the 
eftablifhed  Church,  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
one  has  ever  been  the  refemblance  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Whatever  be  the 
weight  or  juftice  of  this  accufation,  it  is  highly 
unbecoming  the  wifdom  of  a  Proteftant  legiflature, 
and  the  liberality  of  an  enlightened  people,  to  treat 
with  diftinguifhed  feverity  thofe  religionifts,  of 
whom  the  morality  is  at  leaft  as  pure  as  of  other 
fe6ls  tolerated  by  law.  What  though  it  be  pre- 
tended, that  Popery  is  full  of  corruptions,  errors, 
and  abfurdities  ?  Such  a  pretence  may  indeed 
kindle  the  zeal  of  a  controverfialift  ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  roufe  the  indignation,  or  arm  the  vengeance 
of  the  magiftrate.  Here  many,  I  am  aware,  will 
reply,    "  It  is  not  the  religion  of  Papifts,    it  ia 

*^  their 
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"  their  politics  which  we  dread  *.  Their  acknow- 
*^  ledgement  of  a  foreign  dominion  and  ufurpation, 
^'  the  enterprifing  and  ambitious  fpirit  of  their 
"  clergy,  their  lofty  ideas  and  arbitrary  do6trines 
"  on  the  fubjeft  of  government;  and  laftly,  the 
*^  reftlefs  and  turbulent  condud  of  Roman  Ca- 
"  tholics  towards  Proteftant  governors  ;  thefe, 
"  they  exclaim,  are  the  motives  of  our  jealoufy 
"  and  apprehenfions  :  againft  thefe  we  have  been 
"  forced  to  guard  by  penal  laws." 

That  Roman  Catholics  acknow-  Achto-jjledgment  of 

■%     -,  r       •  J        •    •  •  «  foreign  dominion. 

ledge  a  foreign  dominion,  it  may  -'  -^ 
appear  effrontery  in  me  to  deny,  if  the  number 
of  thofe  be  ronfidercd  who  have  affirmed  it.  I  do 
however  deny  it ;  and  am  convinced  that  a  charge 
fo  invidious  could  never  have  gained  credit  for  a 
rnoment,  without  a  mod  impudent  mifreprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dodlrine  concerning 
the  Papal  prerogative  f .     For  this  end,  all  the  low 

arts 

*  Blackftone's  Commentaries,  Dean  Tucker,  Dr.  Porteus, 
p.  85.  Brief  Confutation,   1781. 

-}•  I  fay  the  Roman  Catholic  doSirine,  not  the  opinions  of 
Romifh  divines,  on  this  fubjed.  Of  thefe,  many  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  long  after,  afcribed  to  the  Pope  a  real 
foreign  dominion,  that  of  depofing  Princes  in  cafes  of  herefy 
and  apoftacy.  But  that  opinion,  which  has  been  long  obfolete, 
>vas  never  confidered  as  one  of  the  neceffary  terms  of  Catholic 
communion,  or  as  a  tell  of  Romifh  orthodoxy.     Though,  out 

of 
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arts  of  controverfy,  from  the  barefaced  lie  to  the 
more  fubtle  perverfion  of  language  from  its  ordi- 
nary meaning,  have  been  employed.  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  purely  /piritu  a  I  jurifdidlion  in 
a  foreign  Bifhop,  has  been  called  a  fubmiffion  to 
foreign  dominion.  Roman  Catholics  do  indeed 
attribute  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  fome  degree  of 
authority,  not  however  in  temporal  matters,  over 
the  reft  of  Chriftian  Prelates.  By  that  authority 
he  can  neither  molefl  the  perfons,  nor  invade  the 
property,  of  thofe  who  are  fubje6l  to  him.  In  re- 
fpe6t  of  both  of  thefe,  every  Catholic  Prelate  is 
wholly  independent  on  the  Pope  :  and  if  indepen- 
dent on  the  Pope  in  that  which  conflitutes  the 
twofold  objedb  of  dominion,  how  can  he  be  faid 
to  be  fubjedt  to  a  foreign  dominion  ?  But  to  have 
ilated  in  this  liQ;ht  the  fentiment  of  Catholics  con- 


of  France,  they  who  afErmed  the  depofing  power  were  very, 
perhaps  moft,  numerous,  yet  there  were  never  wanting  among 
Catholics,  oppofers  of  a  doftrine  entirely  repugnant  to  the  dig- 
nity and  fovereignty  of  kings.  At  this  time,  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  find  among  Catholics  an  apologiil  for  the  depofing 
power  of  the  Pope,  as  it  would  be  to  find  among  Proteftants 
an  abettor  of  the  dodlrine,  that  dominion  is  founded  on  grace. 
Formerly,  both  opinions  had  their  followers,  not  only  in  theory, 
but  in  pradice.  It  is  a  folly,  therefore,  or  rather  it  is  au 
injuftice,  to  confound  the  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics  with 
the  articles  of  Roman  Catholic  belief,  and  to  make  the  whole 
body  of  Catholics  refponfible  for  the  abfurdities  of  their  fchool- 
men.  On  fuch  principles,  the  Church  of  England,  and  every 
Proteftant  Church,  would  have  much  to  anfwer  for. 
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cerning  the  Papal  primacy,  would  have  never 
anfwered  the  views  of  their  enemies,  as  it  would 
never  have  interefted  the  paffions  of  the  multitude. 
For  this  purpofe,  fubmiflion  to  the  fpiritual  jurK- 
diflion  of  a  foreign  BiQiop,  was  conftrued  into  a 
transfer  of  civil  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  by  the 
officious  fubflitution  of  expreffions  more  obnoxious 
than  what  were  ufed  by  Catholics,  this  people  was 
brought  in  guilty  of  abetting  foreign  power  and 
ufurpation.  By  a  fophiftry  equally  difmgenuous 
and  contemptible,  by  calling  that  adoration  which 
Ihould  be  exprefled  by  the  more  qualified  term 
veneration^  or  reJ-peEl^  it  lias  been  attempted  to 
prove,  that  the  Papift  who  honours  the  departed 
fpirits  of  virtuous  men;  is  as  blind  and  as  criminal 
as  the  Pagan  who  bows  down  before  his  idol  to 
adore  it  *.  It  is  painful  to  obferve  in  human  na- 
ture fo  much  illiberality  mingled  with  fo  much 
animofity  j  and  ftill  more  melancholy,  to  difcover 
thefe  fhades  in  fome  of  the  moft  enlightened 
chara6ters  of  this  country. 

After  thefe  complaints  of  the  injuflice  of  anti- 
papift  writers,  in  misltating  the  tenet  of  Papal 
fupremacy,  it  will  be  expedted  that  I  fhall  ftate 

the 

*  Brief  Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  Popery,  p.  23, 4,  5,  by 
Dr.  Porteus,  Lord  Bifliop  of  Chefter.  Is  it  thus  his  Lordfhip 
exemplifies  the  precept  of  St.  Paul  to  a  Chriftian  Biftiop  ? 
"  Do  the  work  of  an  Evangelill,  make  full  proof  of  thy  mini> 
*'  llry."  2  Tim.  iv.  v.  5. 
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the  Roman  Catholic  belief  on  this  point  with 
greater  fidelity.  This  I  will  readily  do,  after 
affuring  the  reader  that  he  need  not  fear  being 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  controverfy,  though  on 
a  fubjedt  on  v/hich  fo  many  hundred  volumes  have 
been  written.     From  this 

Gulf  profound,  as  that  Serbonian  bog. 
Where  armies  whole  have  funk,* 

I  wifh  to  keep  clear  -,  folely  intending  to  review 
the  Popifh  doftrine,  not  as  conformable  to  Revela- 
tion, but  as  connefted  with  the  political  interefts 
of  nations. 

The  Author  of  Chriftianity  neither  exercifed 
himfelf,  nor  imparted  to  his  followers,  any  degree 
of  earthly  dominion.  The  Apoftle  therefore,  from 
whom  the  Biihops  of  Rome  claim  their  fupremacy, 
having  received  from  his  Mafter  nothing  more  than 
ipiritual  jurifdi6lion,  thefe  cannot  pretend  to  in- 
herit from  their  apoftolical  predeceiTor  thofe  powers 
which  he  never  poffeffed.  ,  Conformably  to  thefe 
principles,  the  prefent  race  of  Catholics,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  their  anceftors, 
allows  not  to  the  Pope  any  authority  which  may 
interfere  with  the  exercife  of  the  civil  power.  They 
bow  with  confcientious  fubmiffion  to  the  civil  as 
well  as  fpiritual  jurifdidion,  and  maintain  the  re- 
Ipeflive  independence  of  each,  in  the  execution  of 

thofe 

*  Paradife  Loft,  b.  ii.  v.  592. 
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tFiofe  ordinances,  the  enforcement  of  thofe  fanftionsi 
and  the  difcharge  of  thofe  offices,  which  have  been 
committed  by  Heaven  to  either  their  political  ot 
ecclefiaftical  rulers.  They  openly  profefs  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  land,  from  which  they 
affirm  that  no  Papal  difpenfation  can  abfolve  them. 
In  fliort,  they  reje6t  all  the  antiquated  claims  of 
ambitious  Pontifs,  to  either  a  diredl  or  indirect 
dominion  in  temporals  *. 

**  But  while  they  acknowledge  a  foreign  power 
"  fuperior  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  kingdom, 
" '  they  cannot  complain  if  the  laws  of  that  king- 
**  dom  will  not  treat  them  on  the  footing  of  good 
«*  fubjedts  f."  A  foreign  power  !  Who  would 
imagine  that  the  enlightened  author  of  Commen- 

H  taries 

*  It  will  be  vain  to  look  for  thefe  ideas  of  a  diftlnftion  be- 
tween the  Church  and  State,  in  the  dufty  tomes  of  fchoolmen 
and  cafuifls :  thefe  were  in  general  prepolTeffed  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  their  age  in  favour  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and 
were  themfelves  more  immediately  fubjefted  to  its  tyranny. 
Yet  that  the  independence  of  crowned  heads  was  known  and 
maintained  even  in  the  darkeft  ages,  is  apparent  from  the 
annals  of  our  own  country,  from  thofe  of  France,  and  of  the 
Empire.  I  do  not  pretend  that  this  fentiment  was  entertained 
fo  univerfally  as  at  this  day  ;  that  it  influenced  every  meafure 
which  was  agitated,  or  determined  every  difference  which  arofe 
between  the  Church  and  the  State.  I  only  aflert,  that  the 
fentiment  was  not  unknown,  and  that  it  was  not  profcribed  by 
the  religion  of  the  times. 

t  Blackftone,  b.  iv.  c.  4< 
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taries  on  the  Laws  of  England  would  have  defcend- 
ed  to  fo  pitiful  an  equivoque^  and  fheltering  him- 
felf  under  that  equivoquey  would  have  infinuated  a 
charge,  which  by  fair  and  manly  arguments  he 
knew  it  was  impoffible  to  fupport  ?  If  there  be 
any  force  in  the  above- cited  words,  to  prove  what 
the  author  intended,  it  is  neceffary,  that  by  a 
foreign  power  we  fhould  underftand  a  power  veiled 
in  fome  foreigner  over  the  fortunes  or  perfons  of 
his  Majefty's  fubjcds.  And  is  then  a  foreign 
power  of  this  defcription  acknowledged  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  ?  For  an  anfwer,  I  refer  to  the  oath 
of  allegiance  tendered  to  Roman  Catholics  in 
1778  ;  I  refer  to  the  courts  in  which  that  teft  has 
been  fubfcribed  by  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy  of  that  perfuafion,  who  have  unanimously 
and  folemnly  difavowed  the  foreign  power  vvhich 
Judge  Blackftone  tells  us  they  all  acknowledge. 
As  I  mean  not  to  war  with  the  dead,  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  examine  here,  whether  it  was  ignorance  or 
a  worfe  motive  that  influenced  the  Judge,,  in  a 
charge  at  once  fo  pointed  and  fo  ill  founded.  It 
is  more  material  to  obferve  how  violent,  how 
rooted,  and  how  prevalent  mud  be  the  animofity 
of  this  nation  againft  Papifts,  when  one  of  the  firft 
characters  in  it,  both  as  a  fcholar  and  a  magiftrate, 
was  fo  little  free  from  it  as  we  have  juft  feen. 

The  authority  of  the  Pope,  whatever  be  its  ex- 
tent, being  wholly  fpiritual,  both  in  its  origin  and 

"us 
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Its  uCcj  can  never  difconcert  the  counfels,  or  ob- 
flrud  the  operations,  of  the  Sovereign.  The  Prince 
and  the  Pontif  have  diftind  jurifdiclions,  diftind 
objefts  in  view  ;  and^  to  attain  thefe,  have  recourfe 
to  different  methods.  The  primacy  of  the  Pope, 
therefore,  cannot  be  fuperior  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  kingdom  ;  nor  can  the  acknowledgment  of  itj 
without  a  mod  extraordinary  figure  in  language, 
be  conftrued  into  a  fubmiflion  to  foreign  dominion. 
For,  after  all,  in  what  does  this  primacy  confifl  ? 
If  we  confider  the  original  tenure  of  it,  prior  to 
the  conceffions  made  in  its  favour  both  by  Church 
and  State,  we  fhall  find  it  to  confifl,  not  in  any 
one  individual  ai5l  of  fpiritual  jurifdiclion,  which 
another  prelate  may  not  exercife  in  particular  cir- 
eumftances ;  but  in  that  fpecial  obligation,  by 
which  the  Pope  is  bound  in  flrift  juflice,  and  ex 
officio,  above  other  Bifhops,  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  religious  doftrine,  and  the  obfervance  of  general 
difcipline  throughout  the  Chriflian  Church.  Now 
the  epifcopal  prerogative  of  maintaining  faith  and 
difcipline,  which,  exercifed  throughout  Chriflen- 
dom,  conftitutes  the  Papal  fupremacy,  is,  I  iufpecl, 
afTerted  by  our  own  Prelates  within  their  refpediive 
diftrifts,  as  independent  on  the  Grown.  I  am  fure 
it  has  been  afTerted  by  their  predecefTors  *  :  and  in 
H  2  Scotland 

*  Archbifhop  V/ake,  cited  by  Collier,  Vol.  II.  Ecclef. 
Hift.  p.  89.  Bifliop  Stillingfleet.  Ecclefiaftical  Cafes,  p.  327, 
Bifhop  Andrews  againft  Bellarraine,  p.  367  j  with  all  the  Pre- 
lates of  that  and  the  following  reign. 
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Scotland  it  is  notorious,  that  the  Kirk  has  ever 
protefted  its  independence  on  the  magiftrate  in 
ecclefiaftical  matters.  How  therefore  the  foreign 
claim  of  a  fpiritual  jurifdidion,  which  is  a6tually 
exercifed  with  independence  on  the  Prince  by  his 
own  fubjedls,  can  affe6l  the  fovereignty  of  the 
kingdom,  or  degrade  the  majefty  of  the  throne,  is 
what  I  am  unable  to  comprehend. 

But  it  may  be  pretended,  that  Roman  Catholics 
are  obnoxious  to  government  for  denying  the 
ecclefiaftical  fupremacy  of  the  King.  If,  by  the 
regal  fupremacy,  we  underftand  that  unlimited 
power  over  the  Church,  which  was  conferred  on 
Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth,  by  their  refpec- 
tive  Parliaments,  and  which  conftitutes  the  Prince 
the  fountain  of  all  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidlion,  and 
authorifes  him  "  to  reform,  order,  &c.  all  fuch 
"  errors,  herefies,  &:c.  which  by  any  fpiritual  au- 
"  thority  may  lawfully  be  reformed,"  it  is  true, 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  acknowledge  fuch  a  fu- 
premacy. They  attribute  to  the  King  the  utmoft 
extent  of  temporal  power  which  the  conftitution 
allows  him ;  but  the  origin  and  exerciie  of  fpiri- 
tual power,  they  believe  to  refide  exclufively  in 
that  order  of  men  which  is  diftinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  Clergy,  Whether  to  maintain  this  be  a 
wicked  error  *,  which  it  certainly  is  in  England ; 

pr 

•  See  the  fecond  Canon>  1603. 
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or  whether  it  be  not,  as  it  certainly  is  not  out  of 
England ;  is  by  no  means  the  queftion.  What  I 
contend  for  at  prefent  is,  that  this  error  is  per- 
fedly  harnalefs  in  a  political  point  of  view.  It 
neither  queilions  nor  innpugns  his  Majefty's  right 
to  the  whole  executive  power,  and  to  his  conftitu- 
tional  fhare  of  the  legiflative  authority  in  thefe 
kingdoms.  It  oppofes  not  his  claim  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  firft  magiftrate  of  the  people,  nor 
does  it  tend  to  deprive  him  of  any  of  thofe  advan- 
tages which  contribute  to  the  authority  and  gran- 
deur of  monarchs.  The  end  and  benefit  of  govern- 
ment are,  to  fecure  the  perfons  and  property  of 
thofe  who  live  under  it  from  the  attacks  of  vio- 
lence and  ambition :  for  this  purpofe  men  have 
alTociated  together,  have  fubmitted  to  the  control 
of  law,  and  furrendered  their  private  rights  for  the 
enjoyment  of  public  juftice  and  fecurity.  To  thefe 
views  of  fociety,  and  the  means  of  attaining  them, 
I  am  unable  to  difcover  what  obftruftion  arifes 
from  a  denial  of  the  eccleiiaftical  fupremacy  of 
Kings.  If  Roman  Catholics  denied  to  the  Prince 
any  prerogative,  by  which  he  might  be  enabled 
more  effedtually  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  royalty, 
in  this  fuppofition  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
relinquifti  a  do6trine  inconfiftent  with  civil  alle- 
giance. But  this  cannot  be  pretended,  unlefs  it 
be  thought  that  obedience  to  the  laws  can  only  be 
enforced  by  excommunication,  and  other  ads  of 
fpiritual  jurifdidion.  Few  will  doubt,  whether 
H  3  Henry 
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Henry  VII,  without  the  aid  of  a  fplritual  fupre* 
macy,  found  himfelf  lefs  enabled  to  afford  pro* 
teftion  to  his  fubjefls,  or  to  maintain  public  tran- 
quillity and  order,  than  his  fon  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth,  invefted,  as  thefe  were,  with  the  awful 
charader  of  Head  of  the  Church  of  England, 

It  muft  not  be  imagined,  that  the  guilt  of  re* 
fufmg  to  acknowledge  the  King's  fupremacy,  as 
exprefied  in  A6ls  of  Parliament,  has  been  always 
confined  to  thofe  of  the  Romilh  perfuafion.  The 
arrogant  alTumption  of  this  fmgular  prerogative 
was  no  fooner  known  to  the  world,  than  it  excited 
either  the  indignation  or  aftoniihment  of  every 
Proteftant  out  of  England  :  all  the  difciples  of 
Luther  and  of  Calvin  v/ere  highly  difTatisfied  with 
this  unprecedented  regulation  of  the  Englifh 
Church,  or  rather  of  the  Englifh  Parliament.  Even 
of  Englifli  Proteftants  themfelves,  fome  of  con- 
fiderable  reputation,  befides  the  whole  numerous 
fed:  of  Puritans,  refufed  the  oath  of  fupremacy  at 
the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  *.  A 
dodrine  fo  extraordinary,  a  do6lrine  blafphemous 
and  facrilegious,  to  ufe  the  epithets  applied  to  it 
by  an  eminent  reformer  f ,  could  never  have  origi- 

nate4 

*  Preface  to  Dr.  Stapleton's  Reply  to  the  Biihop  of  Win- 
chefter  concerning  the  Oath,  1567.  Neale's  Hillory  of  the 
Puritans. 

■J-  Calvin  in  Amos,  c.  vii. 
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nated  but  in  the  impetuous  pafTions  of  Henry,  and 
the  du6tile  lervility  of  Cranmer  j  nor  could  the 
pious  views  of  the  Priace  and  his  Prinnate  fail  to 
be  feconded  by  the  flattery  of  a  Parliament,  of 
which  both  the  political  and  religious  creed  fcems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fchool  of  the 
Florentine  Philofopher. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  origin  of  Henry's 
pretenfion,  and  that  of  his  fuccefTors,  to  ecclefiafti- 
cal  fupremacy,  this  is  certain,  that  fuch  pretenfion 
was  admitted  by  none  but  by  their  own  fubjefls. 
Other  Princes,  befides  Henry  and  his  children, 
embraced  the  religion  of  Proteftants  ;  but  of  thefe, 
none  afilimed  the  title  o(  Head  of  the  Church.  Nei- 
ther the  ambition  of  kings,  nor  the  flattery  of 
their  miniflers,  produced  any  thing  in  that  age 
fimilar  to  this  extravagance  of  our  countrymen : 
among  all  the  reformed,  they  alone  had  the  fagacity 
to  difcover,  the  credulity  to  believe,  and  the  con- 
fidence to  fwear,  that  kings  are  competent  ''  to 
"  reform  all  herefies  and  errors,  and  to  a6l  as 
**  judges  in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes."  In  reje6ting 
the  dodtrjnes  of  Proteftants,  a  Papift  may  be  en- 
couraged by  the  countenance  of  his  own  feftaries  j 
for  rejefting  the  King's  fupremacy,  he  has  the  ad- 
ditional authority  pf  every  reformed  church  but 
that  of  England. 

H  4  Tliey 
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They  who  obferve  the  more  moderate  fentiments 
of  the  prefent  day   concerning  the  ecclefiaflical 
power  of  our  Kings,  will  be  perfuaded  with  diffi- 
culty that  a  ferious  claim  to  fpiritual  jurifdidtion 
was  really  made  by  their  predeceflbrs.     Let  fuch, 
if  fuch  there  be,  only  look  into  the  ftatute  book* ; 
let  them  only  confult  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times, 
and  they  will  fee,  if  any  comment  be  wanted  ori 
the  ftatutes  of  Henry,   Edward,   and  Elizabeth, 
whether  it  may  not  be  beft  found  in  the  condu6t 
of  thefe  Princes  in  church  affairs.     I  fay  then,  that 
the    power    attributed    to    the    above-mentioned 
Princes  by  their  refpe6tive  Parliaments,  was  ftridly 
fpiritual,  and  the  fource  from  which  all  fpirituaj 
power,  to  be  exercifed  in  the  nation,  was  derived. 
Extraordinary  as  that  grant  appears  to  us,    and 
almoft  incredible  j  yet,  whedier  we  confider  the 
probable  intention  of  thofe  who  made  it,  or  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
made,  the  evidence  of  fuch  a  grant  is  inconteftable. 
By  it,  the  Church,  which  had  long  triumphed  over 
the  State,  was  completely  fubjeded  to  the  tempo- 
ral power :  its  canons  were  exchanged  for  flatutes, 
its  mixed  government  was  converted  into  defpo- 
tifm,  and  its  miniflers  held  their  jurifdidion  by 
the  fame  precarious  tenure  by  which  the  jullices 
•|ield  their  commifTions  for   the  peace.     Religion 

was 

•  24Hen.  VIII.  c.  xii.  &  xix.    25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  xxi.     37 
Hen,  VlII,  c.xvii.     i  Ed.  VI.     .ii.    i  Eliz.  c.  i. 
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was  degraded  Into  ftate-policy ;  and  that  conftitu- 
tion  of  Church  and  State,  which  the  author  of  "The 
Leviathan  *  has  fince  ingenioufly  delineated  and 
elaborately  extolled,  then  fubfifted  in  reality. 

That  the  clergy  of  Henry  and  Edward  con- 
curred in  thefe  wild  notions  of  the  Court  and  Par- 
liament, cannot  be  doubted.  It  may  however,  be 
queftioned,  whether  the  monftrous  dodrine  of  a 
lay  fupremacy  furvived  long  the  oath  enafted  to 
fupport  it  in  the  firft  year  of  Elizabeth.  Its  ab- 
furdity  was  fo  manifeft,  that  even  the  impudence 
of  thofe  times  blufhed  at  it.  Early  in  the  reign 
of  that  Princefs,  and  during  its  progrefs,  an  at- 
tentive obferver  will  remark  fymptoms  in  the 
clergy,  of  a  difpofition  to  claim  certain  fpiritual 
powers  f,  independently  of  their  fupreme  Governefs, 
in  all  ecclefiajlical  things  or  caujes.  Under  the  reign 
of  James  I.  and  that  of  his  fon,  the  hierarchy  was 
in  its  glory  j  and  during  that  period,  both  the 
language  and  fentiments  of  churchmen  were  little 
confiftent  with  either  the  oaths  or  the  ftatutes 
enadted  under  the  three  firft  Proteftant  Princes, 

on 

^  Leviathan,  Part  III.  c.  42. 

f  Anfwer  to  the  Declaration  of  my  Lord  Abbot  of  Weft- 
minfter,  by  Doftor  Horn,  Bifhop  of  VVinchefter,  1564,  f.  96, 
108.  Dr.  Haddon's  Letter  to  Oforio,  Biihop  of  Sylvez  in  Por- 
tugal, 1563,  Archbiihop  Parker's  Expofition  of  the  37th  Ar- 
ticle, 1562,  and  his  addition  to  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
Article,  1571,  are  all  proofs  of  this  affertion. 
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on  the  fubje£l  of  fiipremacy.  The  divine  right  of 
Bifliops,  which  then  came  into  fafhion,  was  alone 
iubverfive  of  that  tranfcendent  and  fnpreme  power 
in  fpiritual  matters,  which  it  was  the  avowed  obje6l 
of  former  Icgiflatures  to  eflablilh.  This  divine 
right,  which  inferred  the  independence  of  Bilhops 
on  the  King  in  fpiritual  concerns,  was  denied  by 
few,  if  by  any,  of  thole  who  affedled  to  appear 
orthodox.  Thefe  explained  the  King's  fupremacy, 
as  confifting  in  the  government  of  all  ecclefiaflical 
perlbns  within  his  Majefly's  dominions,  in  the 
execution  of  the  ecclefiaftical  canons,  and  in  the 
protedion  and  fupport  of  the  ecclefialtical  efta- 
blilhment. 

The  regal  fupremacy,  thus  explained  and  under- 
flood,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Puritans.  Thefe 
feftaries,  fatisfied  with  the  comment  of  Archbifhop 
Parker  on  the  37th  Article,  and  with  the  injunc- 
tions of  Elizabeth,  fcrupled  not  to  take  the  oath 
of  fupremacy  in  a  meaning  which  the  words  cer- 
tainly feemed  to  exclude.  In  this  qualified  fenfe, 
Roman  Catholics  alfo  admit  the  King's  fupre- 
macy *,  although  they  have  never  taken  the  oath 

pre- 

*  Abbot  Fekcnham,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, offered  to  the  Bifliop  of  Winchefter  to  take  an  oath  ex- 
preflive  of  the  Queen's  title  to  fupreme  governefs  of  this  realm, 
and  all  her  Highnefs's  dominions,  and  of  her  fovereignty  over 
all  perfons  born  within  the  realm,  whether  ecclefiaftics  or  lay- 
men.— Stapleton's  Reply,  as  cited  above,  p.  14. 
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prefcribed  by  law :  for,  as  the  form  of  that  oath  firfl: 
appeared,  it  contained  fuch  doftrine  as  even  Pro- 
teftants  turned  afide  from  with  difguft.  It  might 
indeed  exprefs  one  meaning,  and  be  fubfcribed  in 
another :  but,  notwithftanding  on  one  hand  the 
example  of  the  Puritans,  and  on  the  other  the 
fuppofed  difregard  of  oaths  made  to  heretics,  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  never  confented  to  fubfcribc 
an  oath  in  a  fenfe  cohtradiflory  to  that  which  the 
words  exhibit  in  their  obvious  acceptation.  More- 
over, the  oath  implied,  and  (Vill  continues  to  im- 
ply, a  denial  of  that  fpiritual  jurifdidion  over  the 
ChrilHan  Church,  which  all  Catholics  maintain  to 
be  vefted  in  the  Bifhop  of  Rome.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons  they  have  uniformly  refufed  the  oaths  of  fu- 
premacy.  Yet  were  an  oath  fo  framed  as  to  exprefi 
the  King's  ecclefiaftical  prerogative,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  defined  in  the  appendix  to  the  37th 
Article,  I  think  I  could  pledge  myfelf  for  it  being 
fubfcribed  by  every  Catholic  in  England. 

A  pafllonate  charge  is  feldom  con-  Amhitlom  and 
fiftent.  The  fame  voice,  which  ^'^'^-''jpnitofthe 
claims  the  ambitious  and  enterprifing  Clergy. 
fpirit  of  Romifh  churchmen,  informs  us  alfo,  in 
the  fame  breath,  that  they  are  flaves  to  a  foreign 
Pontif,  to  whom  they  pay  a  fubmiflion  little  lefs 
than  abje6t  fervility.  In  this  inftance,  as  in  many 
others,  the  violence  of  the  accufers  is  more  re- 
markable than  their  confiftency,  and  renders  their 

evidence 
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evidence  fufpicions  or  incredible.  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Romilh  clergy  is  ambitious.  Ambition  is 
a  principle  inherent  in  our  nature  j  but  that  this 
pafllon  is  either  the  efFed:  of  religion  in  a  Popifh 
clergyman,  or  that  it  burns  more  fiercely  in  his 
breaft  than  in  that  of  another  man,  this  I  deny. 
Among  all  the  calumnies  forged  in  this  land  of 
liberality  againft  Papifts,  I  have  not  yet  difcovered 
any  that  dire6lly  charges  their  religion  v/ith  en- 
couraging men  to  become  ambitious.  It  is  not 
Popery,  then,  which  kindles  ambition  in  its  mini- 
fters  j  it  is^  paffion  j  and  this  being  a  principle 
common  to  all,  we  are  not  authorifed  to  confine 
the  reproach  of  ambition  to  any  particular  body  of 
men. 

But  it  will  be  alked.  Did  not  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
attain  to  a  moft  exorbitant  dominion  over  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men  j  a  dominion  repugnant  to 
the  moderation  of  its  profeffion,  and  to  the  rights 
of  lb vereign  princes  ?  I  confefs  that  it  did.  Yet, 
granting  this,  I  admit  not  the  conclufion,  which 
is,  that  Roman  Catholic  churchmen  are,  more  di- 
ftinguifhcd  by  a  fpirit  of  ambition  and  enterprife 
than  the  reft  of  men.  It  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  Papifts  have  fubfifted  during  a  much  longer 
period  than  Chriftians  of  any  other  denomination. 
Popery,  in  the  annals  of  its  eftabiifhment,  com- 
prehends many  of  the  moft  important  revolutions 

in 
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in  the  hlftory  of  mankind  j  the  fall  of  the  Weftern 
Empire,  the  origin  of  the  feudal  inftitutions,  the 
wild  projcifls  of  the  crufaders,  and  the  univerfal 
fpread  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  over  Europe. 
In  all  thefe  events  the  Church  of  Rome  was  deeply 
interefted.  It  has  flood  therefore  in  more  compli- 
cated relations  to  the  civil  power,  than  any  other 
religious  fyftem  of  the  prefent  time.  Where  then 
is  the  wonder,  if,  in  the  courfe  of  an  eftablifhment 
above  four  times  more  ancient  than  that  of  the 
Reformation,  its  hierarchy  fhould  have  been  fo 
fortunately  circumftanced,  as  to  gain  an  afcendant 
over  the  other  orders  of  fociety  ?  In  the  perpetual 
flu6tuation  of  ancient  governments,  we  obferve 
fometimes  the  prince,  fometimes  the  nobles,  and 
at  other  times  the  people,  preponderate  in  the  fcale 
of  power.  It  is  not  therefore  extraordinary,  that, 
in  a  fucceflion  of  ages,  the  Clergy  (hould  find  itfelf 
fo  fituated  in  regard  of  the  State,  as  to  be  able  to 
incline  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Church.  Surely 
that  is  a  furly,  cynical  philofophy,  which  accounts 
for  events  by  afcribing  them  to  caufes,  not  the 
moft  probable,  but  the  mod  criminal,  and  which 
allows  to  men  no  means  of  becoming  fuccefsful, 
but  fuch  as  are  connecfled  with  vice.  Men  are 
vicious  enough  in  reality :  for  the  honour  then  of 
human  nature,  let  us  not  imagine  them  more  guilty 
than  they  a6lually  are. 

The 
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The  exakatlori  of  the  Romifh  clergy  to  that 
high  degree  of  grandeur  and  dominion  which  it 
poirefTed  in  the  middle  ages,  is  a  fingular  phseno- 
menon  in  hiftory.  The  principal  caufes  of  that 
exaltation,  originated  in  the  ftate  of  fociety  and 
polity  *  in  Europe,  and  not  in  the  influence  of  the 

cftablilhed 

•  It  Is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  feudal  government  was 
highly  favourable  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  clergy.  Firft< 
The  heads  of  both  fecular  and  regular  clergy  were  Barons,  and 
from  their  numerous  fiefs  derived  all  that  confequence  and  re- 
fpeftabiiity  which  arife  from  extenfive  landed  property.  Se- 
condly, The  Church,  in  thofe  times  of  univerfal  rapine  and 
devaltation,  was,  by  its  immunities,  fecured  in  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  its  poffeffions.  That  fecurity  it  extended  to  it& 
vafials,  and  alfo  to  many  others,  who  furrended  their  lands, 
and  even  their  peribns,  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  that  they 
might  be  fafe  under  the  fhadow  of  its  privileges.  Thirdly, 
Under  the  feudal  policy,  the  prerogative  of  kings  was  fo  much 
circumfcrlbed,  that  they  could  neither  protect  the  innocent, 
nor  punifh  the  guilty.  Many,  therefore,  of  their  fubjefts 
fought  protection  from  the  Church;  and  naturally  enough- 
transferred  to  it  fome  portion  of  that  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  the  crown.  Fourthly,  The  king  and  the  nobility 
conlidered  each  other,  with  fome  reafon,  as  hoftile  and  rival 
powers.  Each  folicited  the  favour  and  intereft  of  the  Church' 
againft  its  enemy ;  and,  from  this  fituation,  it  was  impoffibld 
that  the  Church  Ihould  not  acquire  a  confxderable  degree  of 
political  influence.  Fifthly,  Under  the  feudal  anarchy,  none 
but  clergymen  enjoying  perfonal  fecurity,  they  alone  had  an 
opportunity  to  cultivate  the  ai  ts.  Their  fuperiority  to  the  reff 
ot  the  community,  in  this  particular,  muft  have  rendered^ 
them  frequently  neceflary  to  the  court,  and  muft  have  procured 
them  all  that  diitindioti  which  is  paid  to  the  learned  in  a  bar» 
barous  age. 
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eftablifhed  religion.  Should  thefe  caufcs,  which 
God  forbid,  exift  again,  in  the  fame  extent,  I 
doubt  not  but  that  the  fame  effedls  would  again 
become  vifible,  whatever  might  then  be  the  fyftem 
of  religion  fupported  by  law.  Where  things  are 
fo  conftituted,  that  on  one  fide  is  ignorance  with- 
out inftru6lion  or  education,  and  on  the  other  is 
found  learning  and  capacity  for  bufmefs,  there 
the  latter  will  infallibly  command  refpeft  and 
eftcem,  with  all  the  advantages  which  thefe  com- 
monly afford.  Ignorance  and  inexperience,  in  the 
revolution  of  human  affairs,  will  always  be  over- 
matched by  knowleJge  and  ability  ;  and  in  every 
conteft,  the  latter  are  found  to  acquire  an  afcen- . 
dant  over  the  former*.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  in  them  none  but  clergymen 
were  fitted  by  their  education  for  the  management 
of  any  bufinefs,  except  war.  Thefe  the  govern- 
ment was  neceffitated  to  employ  on  all  occafions, 
where  addrefs  or  information  was  required.  From 
them  ambaffadors  were  appointed  to  condud  al- 
moft  every  negociation  of  importance.  In  that 
feeblenefs  of  a  feudal  adminiftration,  where  the 
king  was  controlled  by  the  combination  of  a  for- 
midable ariftocracy  ever  jealous  of  his  prerogative, 
the  clergy  muft  have  been  poffeffed  of  powerful 

interelt ; 

•  O  impotence  of  mind,  in  body  ftrong  ! 
But  what  is  ftrength  without  a  double  fhare 

Of  wifdom  ? not  made  to  rule. 

But  to  fubfcrve,  where  wifdom  bears  command.   Milton. 
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intereft;  nor  would  the  Court:  be  unwilling  to  pui'- 
chafe  the  diredcion  of  it,  by  liberal  grants  of  ho- 
nours and  privileges.  The  nobility,  confcious  of 
inferiority  in  point  of  literary  and  fcientific  ac- 
quirements, and  alfo  of  political  ability,  looked  up 
to  churchmen  with  a  high  degree  of  veneration. 
To  thefe,  they  were  indebted  for  the  education  of 
their  children ;  all  the  learning  of  the  times,  how- 
ever inconfiderable,  being  wholly  confined  to 
churchmen.  The  people  derived  from  the  clergy, 
not  only  the  benefits  of  religion,  but  alfo  in  fome 
degree  the  comforts  of  fociety,  as  far  as  thefe  de- 
pended on  public  tranquillity.  Both  by  profef- 
fion  and  intereft,  the  clergy  was  led  to  difcourage 
all  wars,  as  well  public,  between  fovereign  princes, 
as  private,  between  the  nobles.  With  this  view, 
it  forbad,  in  many  Councils,  all  warlike  operations 
to  be  carried  on  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year; 
and,  with  the  fame  laudable  defign,  it  eftablifhed 
the  celebrated  truce  of  God.  The  Prelates  not 
only  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  frequency  of 
wars,  but  alfo  to  foften  the  rigours  and  footh  the 
ferocity  of  conqueft.  They  recommended  or  en- 
joined the  manumiffion  of  (laves  j  and,  on  many 
occafions,  they  fold  the  plate  belonging  to  their 
churches,  to  procure  the  liberty  of  captives.  The 
privilege  of  afylum,  annexed  to  many  churches, 
though  at  lad  flagrantly  abufed,  was  originally 
intended  to  afford  protedion  to  the  weak  and  de- 
fencelefs,  againfl  the  violence  of  the  times.  Even 
4  fome 
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fome  of  the  incroachments  of  the  epifcopal  order 
on  the  civil  power,  appear  to  have  originated  in 
2ealous    and  well-meant  efforts  to  obtain  or  efta- 
blifh  tranquillity  by  means,  it  muft  be  owned,  not 
perfeaiy  confillent  with  the  independence  of  tem- 
poral princes.     In  the  revenues  of  every  church,  a 
part  was  allotted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  was 
diflributed   among  them  by  the  clerc^.     Hofpi 
tals,  for  the  reception  of  the  aged  andlnfirm,  were 
commonly  erefted  by  churchmen,  and  were  always 
under  the  infpedion  and  government  of  that  order. 
It  IS  not  wonderful  that  they  who  contributed  by 
different  ways   to   the   good  of  the  communitv, 
fiiould  have  obtained  from  it  refped  and  efteem. 
And  If  to  the/e  confederations  we  add  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  clergy  by  inflrudion,  by  pleading 
m  the  courts  of  juftice,  by  the  pradice  of  phyfic° 
by  the  tuition  of  youth,  and  by  the  difchar/e  of 
the   firft  offices  of  ftate,  in  all  which  they  were 
either  folely  or  principally  employed;  it  muff  be 
obvious,  that  an  order  of  men  fo  extenfively  ufeful 
to  fociety,  would  acquire  no  inconfiderable  fhare 
of  influence  over  it.     When  government  anfwers 
not  the  end  for  which  it  was  inftituted,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,   and  the  proteftion  of  property, 
htde  reverence  or  fubmiffion  will  be  fhown  to  it! 
and  if  thefe  advantages  be  obtained,  either  wholly 
or  in  parr,  from  another  body  of  men,  the  attach- 
ment  to  government  will  be  loofened,  and  trans- 
terred  to  that  body,  as  a  reward  of  the  benefits 

^  dilpenfed 
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difpenfed  by  it.  The  aggrandifement  therefore  of 
the  clergy,  muft  be  attributed  to  the  weaknefs 
of  the  magiflrate,  the  turbulence  of  the  nobility, 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  churchmen,  advantages 
that  arofe  from  the  calamity  of  the  times ;  rather 
than  to  I  know  not  what  imaginary  ambition,  of 
which  the  exiftence  is  without  proof,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  without  example. 

The  ignorance  of  the  age  alfo  operated  in  ano- 
ther manner  towards  the  preponderance  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  power :  it  not  only  prevented  the  difco- 
very  of  many  errors  and  prejudices  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  gave  authority  to  thofe  prejudices, 
by  eltablilhing  the  credit  of  the  very  fources  of 
them.  Thefe  were  the  Decretals  and  the  Decree 
of  Gratian.  Both  encouraged  Popes  to  invade  the 
rights  of  bifhops,  and  both  authorifed  the  in- 
croachments  of  churchmen  on  the  prerogative  of 
princes.  That  the  reafon  of  men  fhould  have 
been  fo  unenlightened,  as  not  to  difcern  the  efTen- 
tial  and  important  claim  of  fovereigns  to  the  de- 
pendence of  every  member  of  the  community,  is 
the  moft  convincing  proof  that  can  be  defired  of 
the  darknefs  of  that  age.  Of  men  fo  benighted, 
and  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of 
civil  policy,  it  cannot  be  expected  they  fhould 
have  been  critics  fufficient  to  difcover  the  forgery 
©f  the  fpurious  decretals. 

Super- 
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Superftition,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm,  concurred  with  the  above-mentioned 
caufes,  to  imprefs  the  people  with  a  greater  degree 
offubmiflion  to  the  priefthood,  than  religion  either 
requires  or  approves.  Among  a  barbarous  people, 
the  prieft  is  always  an  objed  of  particular  venera- 
tion. Befides  the  authority  which  he  commands  as 
a  minifter  of  religion,  he  is  alfo  diftinguiflled  by 
all  that  refpedt  and  reverence  which  fuperflition 
never  fails  to  create  and  attribute  to  the  prieftly 
Order.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Ger- 
hians  paid  great  deference  to  their  priefts;  and 
that  by  thefe  the  order  of  the  national  afiembly 
was  regulated*.  It  is  not  Wonderful  that  our 
anceftors,  defcended  from  the  very  people  of 
whom  Tacitus  fpeaks,  fhould,  after  their  con- 
verfion  to  Chriftianity,  continue  to  treat  their 
priefls  with  fingular  veneration,  and  allow  them 
a  place  in  the  great  aflembly  of  the  nation.  On 
fuch  occafions,  their  fuperior  acquirements  in 
literature,  their  education  and  capacity  for  bufi- 
nefs,  could  not  fail  to  command  both  refpefb 
and  intereft  from  thofe  who  were  deftitute  of  thefe 
improvements :  nor  muft  it  be  omitted,  that,  be- 
fides the  operation  of  all  thefe  general  caufes, 
there  were  many  accidental  circumftances  which 
contributed  to  the  exaltation  of  the  clergy  in  par- 
ticular States.  Thefe  might  be  eafily  pointed  out 
by  the  hiftorian. 

I  2  •         Thus, 

•  Tac.  de  Moribus  Germanorum,  §  7  and  ij. 
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Thus,  fiom  the  collecled  efficacy  of  fo  many 
different  caufes,  or  rather  from  the  diverfified 
efFe<5bs  of  a  Tingle  caufe,  I  mean  ignorancej  we  are 
enabled  to  account  for  that  mighty  afcendant 
which  the  clergy  gained,  during  the  dark  ages, 
over  all  ranks  of  men.  Nor  will  the  philofopher, 
from  this  view  of  things,  be  inclined  to  reproach 
the  Romifh  clergy  of  thefe  days,  with  any  dangerous 
Ipirit  of  enterprife  or  ambition.  The  clergy  of  the 
reformed  churches,  had  it  then  exifted,  would,  with 
the  fame  advantages,  have  arrived  at  the  fame 
degree  of  fpiritual  domination: — that  it  has  not,  is 
owing  more  to  the  general  fpread  of  knowledge 
among  us,  than  to  any  fupcriority  over  the  an- 
cient clergy,  in  point  of  humility  or  modera- 
tion. 

It  is  therefore  idle  to  affed  to  difcover,  in  the 
profound  policy  of  churchmen,  the  fource  of  that 
exort>itant  greatnefs  at  which  they  arrived  in  the 
middle  ages.  Nothing  but  religious  prejudices  of 
a  mod  malignant  kind  could  have  fo  far  blinded 
the  reafon  of  men,  in  this  age  of  boafted  philofo- 
phy,  as  to  prevent  them  from  difcovering  the 
true  caufe  of  this  fingular  event.  No  deep-laid 
fcheme  of  policy  has  yet  been  judged  neceffary  to- 
explain  the  formidable  powers  of  the  feudal  Barons,, 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  prerogative  of  Kings, 
with  the  triumph  of  the  latter  over  the  numerous 

and 
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and  valuable  privileges  of  the  Nobles.  In  the 
inveftigation  of  thefe  important  fafts,  we  can  exert 
a  fagacity,  almoft  bordering  on  refinement,  to 
mark  the  natural  operation  of  circumftances  pe- 
culiar to  the  manners  of  the  times:  but,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  exaltation  of  the  clergy  in  the 
ages  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  we  are  unable  to 
proceed  without  the  affiftance  of  a  plot,  in  which 
the  contrivance  and  fuccefs  are  equally  inconcei- 
vable. Yet,  were  the  reality  of  this  imaginary  plot 
allowed,  nothing  would  be  gained  j  for  it  will  re- 
quire all  the  credulity,  even  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  believe  that  a  body  of  men,  deftitute  of  an 
armed  force,  fhould,  by  mere  dint  of  political 
dexterity,  wreft  from  monarchs  a  confiderable  part 
of  their  jurifdidion,  and  aflert  to  themfelves  an 
abfolute  independence  on  them.  Nothing  but  the 
blindeft  and  mod  vulgar  bigotry  can  liften  with 
patience  to  fuch  vifionary  theories. 

It  has  frequently  been  objeded  to  the  Romifli 
clergy,  that  its  ambition  is  fuch  as  to  afpire  openly 
to  an  independence  on  the  ftate,  to  dilclaim  the 
obligation  of  the  laws,  and  refufe  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  government. — I  anfwer. 
If  the  Romifh  clergy  has  not  declined  the  advan- 
tages which  were  offered  to  it;  if  it  has  not  cen- 
fured  the  laws  of  Juftinian  and  other  princes,  as 
too  favourable  to  churchmen;  and  if  it  has  not 

I  3  always 
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always  preferred  the  public  good  to  the  intereft  of 
its  own  order;  it  only  follows,  that  it  is  like  other 
men,  or  other  bodies  of  men.  A  defire  to  obtain 
particular  advantages  to  ourfelves,  is  fo  natural 
to  the  mind  of  man,  that  its  effedts  muft  be 
Urongly  felt  in  every  fociety ;  and  wherever  nume- 
rous bodies  of  men  are  collefted  into  diftin<5t 
clafTes,  whofe  common  intereft  may  be  afFefted 
by  particular  laws  and  regulations,  it  has  been 
found,  that  fuch  claffes  of  men  have  in  all  ages 
been  aflive  in  trying  to  obtain  peculiar  privilege^ 
to  their  own  order,  at  the  expcnce  of  all  others  in 
the  community.  The  fame  page  of  hiftory  that 
records  the  multiplied  exemptions  of  Romifh  ec- 
cledaftics,  has  alfo  recorded  the  indifcriminate  fa- 
cility of  kings  and  nobles  in  granting  them.  Coul4 
it  be  expe6ted  that,  when  princes  were  weak 
enough  to  fuffer  the  clergy  to  withdrav/  them- 
felves  from  their  temporal  jurifdiflion,  and  everi 
to  add  the  fandtion  of  law  to  fuch  immunity,  the 
latter  would  be  too  difinterefted  to  embrace  fo 
flattering  a  diftindion  ?  Men  in  general  are  no- 
thing lefs  than  philofophers ;  they  may  applaud  ir^ 
theory  the  virtues  of  moderation  and  contentment; 
vet  a  regard  for  thefe  will  have  little  influence  on 
their  condud,  and  will  feldom  refl:rain  them  from 
the  purfuit  of  any  confiderable  advantage.  I  fpeak 
of  mankind  at  large,  not  of  its  individuals, 

ThQ 
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The  enormous  guilt  therefore  of  the  Romifla 
clergy,  in  extending  the  authority  of  the  fpiritual 
courts  beyond  due  bounds,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  the  churchmen  of  that  time  did  exadlly 
what  any  other  body  of  men  would  have  done  in 
the  fame  circumftances :  they  only  gathered  the 
fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  ignorance  and  fuperflition 
of  the  age.  Had  they  excited  wars,  extinguilhed 
letters,  or  propagated  that  barbarifm  which  over- 
ipread  the  face  of  Europe,  they  might  with  fome 
colour  of  jullice  be  reproached  with  the  confe- 
quences  of  thofe  evils :  but  he  who  is  not  an  entire 
ftranger  to  candour,  will  readily  allow,  that  the 
clergy  were  the  only  people  who  either  poffefled 
themfelves  any  degree  of  civility,  or  who  endea- 
voured to  difFufe  it  among  others.  It  may  then 
without  prejudice  be  affirmed,  that  a  Proteftant 
clergy  would  have  been  equally  ambitious,  with 
the  fame  motives  to  infpire,  and  the  fame  advan- 
tages to  ftimulate  its  ambition. 

In  the  hiftory  of  the  reformed  churches,  I  do 
not  find  the  clergy  to  have  been  more  moderate, 
whatever  compliments  it  may  have  received  from 
the  partiality  of  friends  for  the  merit  of  diftin- 
guilhed   moderation  *.     The   ecclefiaftical   com- 

milTion, 

*  Judge  Blackftone  has  lavifhed  very  warm,  but  not  very 
appropriate,  praife  on  the  condu<ft  of  the  eftablifhed  clergy. 
His  panegyric  difplays  no  uncommon  or  peculiar  excellence, 

I  4  which 
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miiTion,  the  right  of  fanftuary,  the  extenfion  of 
prohibited  degrees,  and  every  abufe  of  the  ancient 
eftablifhment,  might  have  remained  to  this  day,  if 
the  removal  of  thefe  had  depended  on  the  dif- 
intereftednefs  of  the  Proteftant  clergy.  What  was 
it  but  the  clamour  of  this  body  which  prevented 
the  fuppreffion  of  afylums  till  the  reign  of  James  I  ?* 
What  other  caufe  but  this,  obftru£ted  the  removal 
of  many  ecclefiaflical  abufes  which  have  furvived 
the  ancient  hierarchy  ?  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
moderate  ambition  of  a  Proteftant  clergy,  we  need, 
only  to  obferve  what  that  moderation  was,  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the  primacy  of  Arch- 
bi|hop  Laud.  A  learned  hiftorian  f  informs  us,^ 
that  "  while  the  Prelates  were  fo  liberal  in  raifing 
"  the  Crown  at  the  expence  of  public  liberty, 
"  they  made  no  fcruple  of  encroaching  themfelves, 
"  on  the  royal  rights  the  moft  inconteftable,  in 
*'  order   to  exalt  the  hierarchy,   a,nd  procure  to 

"  their 

which  either  is  not,  or  may  not  be,  pofTeffed  by  others,  except 
one,  "  that  they  pride  themfelves  in  nothing  more  juftly,  than 
**  in  being  true  members  of  the  Church,  emphatically  by  la<vf 
*«  eftablifhed." 

*  Tegge's  Account  of  the  Right  of  Sandluary,  Art.  I.  Ar-^ 
chaeologia.  Vol.  VJII.  J787. 

f  Hume,  Vol.  VI.  p.  293,  and  p.  88,  fpeaking  of  the  con- 
dudl  of  the  Scotch  minillers,  fays,  **  Scarcely  during  thedarkeft 
*'  night  of  Papal  fuperftition,  are  there  found  fuch  inftancps 
'*  of  prieftly  encroachments,  as  the  annals  of  Scotland  prefent 
*'  to  us  during  that  period.'* 
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''  their  own  order  dominion  and  independence, 
'^  All  the  doftrines  which  the  Romifh  Church 
"  had  borrowed  from  fome  -of  the  Fathers,  and 
"  which  freed  the  fpiritual  from  fubordination  to 
f '  the  civil  power,  were  now  adopted  by  the  Church, 
"  and  interwoven  with  her  politicr^  and  religious 
"  tenets."  The  proceedings  of  the  General  Af- 
fembly  in  Scotland,  about  the  fame  time,  and  the 
bold  pretenfions  of  its  minifters  to  independence 
on  their  Prince,  fhow  that  ambition  is  not  the  in- 
firmity of  Popilh  clergymen  alone  f.  It  is  true, 
the  latter  have  attained  to  a  greater  degree  of 
power  than  the  Proteftant  churchmen  have  yet 
arrived  at.  This  however  is  not  a  proof  that  the 
ambition  of  Popifli  ecclefiaftics  was  greater,  but 
that  the  entcrprifes  of  a  Proteftant  clergy  have 
been  lefs  fuccefsful. 

Where  the  nature  and  end  of  government  are 
well  underftood,  where  the  operations  of  that  go- 
vernment are  direfted  with  a  ftrong  hand,  and 
where  the  church  is  confined  v/ithin  the  limits  ap- 
pointed by  its  founder,  there  the  clergy,  whatever 
be  its  religion,  will  be  compelled  to  yield  obedi- 
ence; and,  whatever  its  ambition,  will  be  never 
able  to  invade  the  prerogative  of  kings.  Even 
they  wlio  proclaim  loudeft  the  encroachments  of 

the 

t  This  is  evident  from  almoft  every  page  of  a  work  of  King 
Charles  I.  ftill  extant,  and  entitled,  A  large  Declaration  con- 
cerning the  late  Tumults  in  Scothjid.     1^39' 
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the  Popifh  clergy,  caftnot  deny  it  to  have  been 
uniformly  obedient  to  their  temporal  rulers,  through 
a  fucceflion  of  feveral  ages.  The  Greek  Prelates, 
while  they  profefTed  the  religion  of  Rome,  feem 
never  to  have  attempted  any  thing  againft  the  civil 
jurifdidlion  of  tile  Emperors  *.  Nor  did  fuch  at- 
tempts occur  to  the  Weftern  ecclefiaftics  till  about 
the  tenth  century.  Then,  indeed,  the  feeble  govern- 
ment of  princes,  the  ignorance  of  the  laity,  and 
confequently  its  incompetence  to  prefcribe  any 
iifeful  or  rational  formes  of  juftice,  with  the  advan- 
tage which  the  clergy  enjoyed,  of  poffeffing  a  more 
perfedt  fyftem  of  jurifprudence  than  was  known  in 
the  lay  courts,  all  concurred  to  extend  the  limits 
of  ecclefiaPtical  jurifdidion.  By  obferving  the 
v/ifdom  and  equity  of  the  decifions  in  the  fpiritual 
courts,  men  began  to  perceive  the  neccffity  of 
deferting  the  martial  tribunals  of  the  barons,  and 
of  recurring  to  the  former,  till  the  latter  were 
amended.  Even  through  the  darknefs  of  that  pe- 
riod, men  were  able  to  fee  how  abfurd  were  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  a  feudal  fovereign,  by  which 
force  and  chance  were  made  arbiters  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  truth  and  falfehood  j  and  by  which  the 
error  or  iniquity  of  a  fentence  was  left  irremediable, 
being  fubjedt  to  the  review  of  no  fuperior  court  f . 

Over 

^  Puckeridge,  Bifhop  of  Rochefler,  b.  i.  c.  8.  p.  170,  of 
his  Apology  for  Barclay.  Fleuri,  Difcours  jme  fur  rHiftoIre 
Ecclefiaftique,  n.  i^. 

f  It  is  fiu'prifing  that  Dr.  Robertfon,  who  pourtrays  in  the/e 
difgufting  colours  his  piflure  of  feudal  law,  and  who  contrafts 

with 
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Over  fuch  a  rival,  the  ecclefiaftlcal  law  gained  aq 
eafy  triumph.  The  people  could  not  hefitate  to 
whom  they  fliould  have  recourfe  for  advice,  and 
to  whom  they  fhould  look  up  for  decifion,  in  any 
intricate  or  important  concern.  When  the  end  of 
a  judicial  court  was  not  at  all,  or  but  imperfed:ly 
fulfilled  by  the  ill-digefted  regulations  of  illiterate 
princes,  who  can  wonder  if  the  community  turned 
from  them  with  difguft,  to  the  more  rational  infti- 
tutes  of  ecclefiaitical  law  ? 

To  account  for  this  general  partiality  of  the 
public  in  favour  of  the  courts  and  legal  determina- 
tions of  churchmen,  it  is  unneceflary  to  impute  to 
the  latter  either  extraordinary  ambition  or  policy. 
The  hillory  of  the  manners  and  civil  fociety  which 
prevailed  in  that  age  throughout  Europe,  will  beft 
explain  this  phenomenon.  Let  us  then,  inflead  of 
inveighing  againft  the  encroachments  of  ambitious 
churchmen,  rather  lament  the  calamity  of  the 
|:imes  when  princes  knew  only  how  to  command 
armies,  ignorant  of  the  fclence  of  legiflation  and 
government,  and  fcarcely  acquainted  v/ith  the  firfl: 
principles  of  political  union  *.     I  am  fenfible  this 

opinion 

with  it  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  canon  law,  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  the  latter  during  the  dark 
ages,  without  the  chimerical  fidlion  of  a  plot,  in  which  all 
churchmen,  with  the  Pope  at  their  head,  confpired  againft  the 
£tate. 

•  *'  The  independent  jurifdidion  of  the  Latin  clergy  was 
**  the  fruit  of  time,  accident,  and  of  their  own  induftry,"  fays 
Mr.  Gibbon,  c.  xx. 
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opinion  will  appear  very  different  from  that  which* 
many  have  maintained  on  the  fubjedj  yet  I  feel 
myfelf  ftrongly  confirmed  in  it  by.  the  fupport  of 
two  writers  of  the  firft  eminencef,  who  obferve 
that  the  aggrandifement  of  the  church  arofe  from 
the  circumftances,  not  the  religion  of  the  times, 
and  more  from  the  efficacy  of  political  caufes,  than 
from  the  influence  of  religious  opinions. 

Loft ^ idea  id  '^^^  greater  part  of  the  charges 
arbitrary  doc-  agaittft  Roman  Catholics,  reviewed 
tnnes  cj  Ro'   •     ^j^^^^  pao;es,  is  fuch  that  men  of 

man  L  at  holies  i     o     •> 

en  the  fubjea  cvcry  pcrfuafion  muft  neceffarily  plead 

ofgon.'ernment,    ^^-j^,^  ^^  ^^^^^     ^j^^  ambition  of  Ro- 

mifh  clei-gymen,  the  intolerance  of  Popifh  princes, 
and  the  general  difloyalty  of  Papifts,  have  long 
been  the  hackneyed  themes  of  Proteftant  declama-^ 
tion  and  invedive.  Lefs  partiality,  and  more  can- 
dour, would  teach  the  dupes  of  fuch  vulgar  preju- 
dices, that  all  men  are  ambitious,  all  princes  have 
been  intolerant,  and  that  all  religionifts  have  been 
difloyal.  Little  furely  is  gained  by  proving  that 
men  of  ail  religions  are  fubjeft  to  human  paffions 
and  infirmities*,  and  narrow  is  the  temper  of  that 
mind  which,   from  fuch  infirmities,  prefumes  to 

argue 

*  Abbe  Raynal,  Dpflor  Robertfon,  and  Judge  Blackftone. 

t  Hume's  Hillory,  Vol.  I,  p.  330.     Gibbon,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  no. 
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argue  againft  the  nature  and  tendency  of  any  par*- 
ticular  religion. 

I  confefs  then  that  many  Catholic  divines  have 
entertained  lofty  ideas,  and  have  delivered  arbi- 
bitrary  do6lrines,  on  thefubjeft  of  government:  fo 
alfo  have  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  other  reformed  Churches.     That  Papifts 
have  maintained  fometimes  flavilh,   and  at  other 
times  extravagantly  popular  and  feditious  tenets 
concerning  the  relative  duties  of  kings  and  fub- 
je<5ls,  wants  no  proof  in  a  land  where  every  tale 
of  Popifh  unprinciplednefs  is  eagerly  liitened  to, 
and  fondly  believed.     But  then  is  it   the  Papift 
only  who  has  felt   the  goad  of  ambition  ?  has  he 
alone  thrown  down  the  fences  of  liberty  ?  or  has 
he  only  betrayed  a  rude  contempt  of  lawful  au- 
thority ? — They  were  not  Catholics  who  flattered 
the  two  firft  of  the  Stuarts  by  exaggerated  details 
of  kingly  power,  who  Ihed  the  blood  of  Sidney 
and  of  RuITel,  and  who  canonized  the  degrading 
doctrines  of  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiilance. 
Nor  were  they  Catholics,  who,  in  the  laft  century, 
fubverted  the  conflitution  of  England;  who,  im- 
patient of  the  reftraints  of  law,  indulged  a  fpirit 
of  wild  and  uncontrolled  licentioufnefs.     Nor  do 
I  recollect  that  Catholics,  in  whatever  age  they 
firft  became  known,  affailed  the  thrones  of  Princes, 
under  the  pretence  of  pious  zeal,  or  that  they  pro- 
pagated their  creed  by  war  and  bloodflied.     A  re- 
volution, 
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iroliitlon,  or  a  reformattoni  in  religion,  enforcec! 
by  tumult  and  rebellion,  is  not  without  prece- 
dent: but  that  precedent  will  not  be  found  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  origin  of  Popery. 

It  is  ftrange  that,  in  this  liberal  age  and  coun- 
try, the  dominion  of  religious  prejudice  fhould  be 
fo  ftrong  as  to  make  us  attribute  thofe  effeds  xg 
the  religion  of  Papifts,  which,  when  others  arc 
concerned,  we  more  kindly  attribute  to  the  vio- 
lence of  their  paffions.  When  We  hear  bf  Pro- 
teftant  fubjeds  who  have  dethroned  their  fove- 
rcigns,  or  of  Proteftant  princes  who  have  enflaved 
their  people,  we  are  diligently  cautioned  not  to 
infer  that  tyranny  or  rebellion  is  encouraged  by  the 
tenets  of  Proteftantifm,  but  that  fuch  crim.es  arife 
from  that  weaknefs  and  depravity  which  are  com- 
mon to  Catholics  no  lefs  than  to  Proteftants.  This, 
it  muft  be  owned,  is  a  very  fatisfadoiy  plea.  But 
■why  is  the  poor  Papift  excluded  from  the  advan- 
tage of  it?  Has  he  no  trials  to  encounter,  no 
weaknefles  to  furmount  ?  Are  Papifts  alone  fuch 
exa6l  obfervers  of  m.oral  duty,  as  never  to  dif- 
regard  the  admonitions  of  their  religion?  Muft 
the  religion  of  the  latter  be  anfwerable  for  every 
folly  and  eVery  crime,  while  that  of  Proteftants' 
may  be  exculpated  by  alleging  the  well-known" 
perverfity  of  mankind? — It  is  hard  to  fay  on  this' 
occafion,  whether  the  injuftice  or  the  inconfiftency 
be  molt  remarkable* 

But 
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But  what  are  the  lofty  ideas  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics on  the  fubjecl  of  government? — They  are  the 
long-exploded  opinions  o^Jome  Catholic  fchoolmen 
and  canonifts;  the  fubordination  of  the  civil  to  the 
fpiritual  jurifdiflion ;  the  depofing  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  confequently  the  open  avowal  of  an  autho- 
rity independent  of,  and  fuperior  to,  the  magiftrate* 
It  is  true  thefe  opinions  were  formerly  maintained 
by  fome  individuals,  never  by  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  Catholics.  We  can  trace  their  rife  and  pro- 
grefs,  and  at  laft  their  decline.  They  were  never 
confidered  as  terms  of  Catholic  communionj  and, 
though  fupported  by  great  numbers,  were  rejefted 
by  many,  whofe  orthodoxy  is  unimpeached.  Mo- 
dern writers,  I  know,  among  the  Reformed,  have 
exerted  all  their  ingenuity  and  eloquence  to  per- 
fuade  us  that  the  above-mentioned  opinions  were 
as  univerfally  fubfcribed  by  all  Catholics  from  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  Reformation,  as  the  dog- 
mas of  tranfubftantiation  or  Papal  fupremacy. 
Of  fuch  writers,  the  views  are  too  interefted  and 
fufpicious  to  obtain  an  immediate,  unreferved 
alTent.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  reafons  by  which 
Proteftants  are  led  to  place  in  the  mod  con- 
temptible light,  the  ftate  of  learning  and  religion  in 
Europe,  in  the  ages  prior  to  the  fixteenth  century. 
In  proportion  as  they  exaggerate  the  ignorance, 
the  immorality  and  fuperftition  of  the  Weftern 
world  under  a  Popifli  eftablilhment,  they  fondly 
hope  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  mankind  for  the 

bleflings 
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bleflings  of  fcience,  morality,  and  religion,  diffufed 
by  the  Reformation. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined,  whatever  were  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  Reformation,  that  the 
people  of  Europe  wanted  its  propitious  light  to 
difcern  the  principles  of  an  equal  well-conftituted 
government.  Europe  had  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  profeffion  and  praftice  of  Popery,  before 
it  had  occafion  to  complain  of  the  ambition  of  its 
prelates,  or  the  encroachments  of  Rome.  During 
that  period,  the  independence  of  fovereigns,  and 
the  fubmiffion  of  churchmen  to  their  princes,  were 
acknowledged  and  enforced.  To  what  caufes  the 
church  owed  its  fubfequent  aggrandifement,  and 
its  minifters  their  extenfive  immunities,  has  been 
explained  above.  That  however  in  every  age> 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fixteenth  century,  the 
rights  of  princes  were  avowed  and  defended,  in 
oppofition  to  Papal  pretenfions,  appears  to  be 
evident  from  the  following  confiderations. 

A  very  refpedlable  oppofition  was  made  to  the 
depofing  dodrine,  from  the  firft  appearance  of  it 
under  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII,  till  the  laft 
ufe  made  of  it  by  Clement  VIII,  and  that  through 
the  moft  triumphant  period  of  papal  domination. 
I  afitrt  this  the  more  confidently,  becaufe  it  is 
what  has  been  confefTed  by  a  learned  Prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  notwithftanding  all  the  pre- 

pofTeflion 
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poffeffion  of  the  tiTnes  in  which  he  lived  againfl 
Papifts*.  In  all  the  difputes  between  Rome  and 
the  Empire,  there  were  never  wanting  numerous 
friends  to  the  latter,  who  reproached  the  Pontifs 
with  their  ufuiped  greatnefs,  and  who  contrafted 
their  eagernefs  "  to  rife  to  that  bad  eminence," 
with  the  unambitious  condudl  of  their  predecefTors. 
In  England,  the  grafping  policy  of  Rome  was  fre- 
quently withftood,  and  might  alv/ays  have  been 
withftood,  had  not  our  weak,  impolitic  princes 
often  purchafed  the  intereft  of  the  Pontif,  by  the 
facrixice  of  their  prerogative,  and  of  the  national 
independencef.  Whoever  is  converfant  in  our 
hiftory,  muft  be  fenfible  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  The  united  evidence  of  parliamentary 
records  -and  ancient  hiftoriea,  confirms  it  in  the 

K  moil 

*  Rook  I.  c.  vlii.  of  Bifhop  Puckerldge's  Defence  of 
Barclay.  Alfo  Fra.  Paolo,  a  name  dear  to  Proteflants,  in 
"Kis  Defence  of  G  erf  on,  London,  1607,  fol,  89,  b.  fays  of  the 
Popes  having  depofed  Princes :  '^  It  hath  not  been  ufed  before 
•'  the  year  of  grace  one  thcufand;  and  after  it  hath  been  put 
*'  in  praflice  by  the  Bidiops  of  Rome,  due  refillance  hath 
*'  always  been  made,  whenfoever  they  abufed  their  lawful 
*'  power  ....  the  refiftance  which  Philip  the  Faij-  made  to 
*'  Boniface  VIII,  and  Lewis  XII.  to  Julius,  like  to  that 
*'  which  this  commonwealth  [Venice]  doth  ufe  at  this  prefent, 
**  is  well  commended  by  Richeome  [a  Jefuitj." 

f  Mat.  Paris  ad  an.  1246,  relates  a  fmgular  inftance  of 
this  impolicy  in  Henry  III ;  and  Cotton's  Abridgment,  47  and 
50  of  Edward  III,  contains  remarkable  inllances  'of  a  fimilar 
weaknefs  even  in  that  politic  and  magnanimous  Prince. 
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moll  fatisfa£lory  manner.  In  the  hiftory  of  France, 
not  a  few  inilances  may  be  traced  of  the  intrufive 
interference  of  Popes  in  civil  matters.  This  re- 
mark applies  with  equal  truth  to  the  hiftory  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  republic  of  Venice:  yet  we  are 
alTured  by  an  author,  whofe  name  and  veracity 
are  highly  refpefted  in  England,  that  neither  the 
Venetians,  the  French,  nor  Spaniards,  have  ever 
acknowledged  the  pretenfions  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tifs  to  temporal  dominion*.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, authorifed  from  particular  a6ls  of  papal  ufur- 
pation,  exhibited  in  England  or  in  other  countries, 
to  infer  the  acquiefcence  of  thofe  countries  in  the 
general  do6lrines  on  which  fuch  ufurpations  were 
founded.  Mod  of  the  canonifts,  fome  fchoolmen, 
and  thofe  of  the  clergy  who  were  led  by  interefted 
views  ta  exalt  the  prerogative  of  Rome,  contended 
for  the  temporal  and  depofing  power  of  its  bilhops ; 
but,  by  great  numbers  of  civilians  and  fcholaftics, 
and  by  all  princes  with  their  nobles,  that  power 
was  deniedf.     It  could  not  then  be  confidered  as 

an 

*  Hiftoire  des  Differens  entre  Paul  V.  &  la  Republique  de 
Venife,  par  Fra.  Paolo,  p.  46,  in,  127,  225.  Dr.  Bols, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  under  James  I,  has  thefe  words  in  one  of 
Jhis  fermons:  **  This  intrufion  on  the  things  of  Cxfar  is  thought 
*'  unjuft  and  uncouth  even  by  the  Sorbonne  and  parliament  of 
*'  Paris,  in  France,  by  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  by  the 
*'  feminary  Priells  in  England." — Sermon  on  the  23d  Sunday 
after  Trinity. 

f  Bifhop  Puckeridge,  in  the  chapter  above  cited. 
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an  efTentlal  article  of  the  Popifh  creed.  If  the. 
belief  of  the  depofing  doflrine  be  not  an  article  of 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  nor  a  neceffary  condition 
of  communion  with  Papifls,  as  it  evidently  is  not, 
with  what  juflice  is  their  religion  faid  to  prefcribe 
to  all  its  profefTors  a  tenet  fo  hoilile  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  kings,  and  the  independence  of  nations? 
The  faith  of  Rome  is  widely  different  from  the 
policy  of  Rome,  from  the  fancies  of  her  fchool- 
men,  or  the  adulation  of  her  canonlfts :  thefe  may 
be  arraigned}  the  former  cannot.  The  Church  of 
Rome  is  not  more  refponfible  for  the  courtly  doc- 
trines of  Bellarmine  and  other  dependents,  than 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  is  for  the  fanaticifm  of  John 
Knox,  or  the  Church  of  England  for  the  extrava- 
gancies of  thofe  among  her  divines,  who,  in  the 
laft  century,  afferted  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

That  the  BiHiop  of  Rome  therefore  is  confti- 
tuted,  by  divine  appointment.  Lord  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth,  is  fo  far  from  being  univerfally  be- 
lieved by  Papifts,  that  it  is  not  even  a  commonly 
received  opinion  among  them.  When  the  name 
and  audiority  of  a  Roman  Pontif  were  viewed  with 
far  greater  reverence  than  in  the  prefent  age,  then, 
in  this  country,  and  in  their  expiring  moments,  did 
Romifh  clergymen  proteft  their  readinefs  to  repel 
any  invafion,  though  undertaken  by  the  Pope, 
againft  this  kingdom.  Pius  V.  excommunicated, 
and  attempted  to  dcpofe,  Queen  Elizabeth:  yet, 
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of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  priefts  who  were 
executed  in  her  reign,  not  one  denied,  and  few 
there  were  who  did  not  openly  confefs,  the  lega- 
lity of -her  title  to  the  crown*  ;  fo  ineffeftual,  at 
that  time,  were  papal  bulls  to  withdraw  Catholic 
fubjeds  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  transfer  it  to 
a  Pope.  To  confirm  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
advanced,  it  is  furely  unneceflary  to  obferve,  that 
the  oath  impofed  on  Papifts  by  t8  Geo.  Ill,  which 
difavows  all  temporal  power  of  Pius  VI,  has  been 
cheerfully  fubfcribed  by  every  Catholic  through- 
out this  kingdom. 

It  is  a  favourite  idea  of  many  Proteftant  writers, 
that  Popery  and  arbitary  power  are  infeparably 
connefted  together;  that  Popery  never  fails  to 
extinguifh  the  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  to  rivet  on  its 
profeflbrs  the  chains  of  political,  as  v^'ell  as  of  re- 
ligious bondage.  Tliey  who  wilh  to  propagate 
this  unfounded  opinion,  do  not  refle61:  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  was  the  religion  of  Europe,  when 
the  prerogative  of  fovereigns  was  the  moft  limited, 

when 

*  Memoirs  of  Miffionary  Priefts,  printed  in  174T,  colledled 
from  authentic  records,  manufcripts,  relations  of  eye-witneffes, 
&c. — See  the  Preface  and  Introduftion,  p.  10.  The  editor  of 
Jenifon^s  Narraii-ve,  in  Oates's  Ilot,  printed  in  1 679,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  popifh  fecular  clergy,  p.  8,  fays,  "  They  perfuaded 
*'  thofe  here  in  England,  of  their  own  fed  and  profeffion,  to 
"  quiet  fubjeftion,  fealty,  and  allegiance,  in  the  days  of 
«•  Queen  Elizabeth." 
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when'  the  free  conftitution  of  our  Saxon  anceflors 
was  in  full  vigour,  and  Magna  Charta  was  wreiled 
by  Popifli  Barons  from  a  diiftardly  tyrant.  The 
cities  of  Italy,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, profelfed  the  religion  of  Rome,  when  they 
contended  with  the  Empire  for  their  liberties  j  and 
when,  notwithftanding  a  powerful  oppofition,  they 
at  lafl:  obtained  them.  The  States  of  Swifferland, 
during  the  two  hundred  years  preceding  the  Re- 
formation, enjoyed  .a  freedom  of  government  which 
Proteftantifm  has  not  improved  in  thofe  cantons 
wherein  it  has  been  fince  eftablifhed.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  fubjefts  of  Philip  II,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, were  not  lefs  impatient  of  fervitude,  nor 
lefs  aflive  in  refilling  it,  than  the  free  fpirits  of 
Calvinifm*.  The  late  outcry  of  the  French  againlt 
arbitrary  power  has  not  been  filenced,  nor  have 
their  exertions  in  the  caufc  of  liberty  been  re- 
ftrained,  by  the  voice  of  Popery;  and  if  the  con- 
dud  of  the  French  clerg}',  on  this  occafion,  be 
compared  with  that  of  our  churchmen  at  the  Re- 
volution, I  believe  the  former  v/ill  not  be  found 
to  fuffer  by  the  comparifon.  If  any  credit  there- 
fore be  given  to  the  hillory  of  pad  ages,  it  will 
appear  that  Catholics  are  not  lefs  friends  to  liberty, 
and  have  not  ]cfs  diftinguiflied  tlicmfelvcs  in  that 
glorious  caufc,  than  the  patriots  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    In  the  days  of  Popery,    Tyler  and   Cade 

K  3  delivered, 

*  Recuell  de  plufieurs  evtrnit=  tir<'s  des  traitcs,  &.c.  fait  fiir 
la  cople  a  Munfter. 
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delivered,  m  rude  and  violent  language,  the  fame 
popular  fentiments  which  have  been  fince  recom- 
mended by  the  fmoother  eloquence  of  Milton  and 
Locke.  However  great  might  be  the  darknefs 
that  overfpread  Europe,  yet  men  were  not  to  wait 
for  the  dawn  of  Proteftantifm,  to  teach  them  the 
rights  of  fubjefts,  the  lawfulnefs  of  refiftance,  and 
the  value  of  a  free  government.  Thefe  points 
were  not  indeed  fo  deeply  inveltigated,  nor  fo  ably 
fupported,  as  they  have  been  fince  that  period : 
yet,  before  the  Reformation,  Papifts  enjoyed  com- 
mon fenfe ;  and  this  was  fufficient  to  teach  them 
that  all  power  originates  from  the  people  -,  that  it 
is  a  truft  committed  to  the  magiftrate  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  community;  and,  when  perverted  to 
its  detriment,  nay  be  revoked  by  it,  and  modi- 
fied anew.  Of  thefe  principles,  our  Catholic  an- 
ceftors  might  know  without  much  reafoning,  and 
feel  the  truth,  though  they  were  unable  to  illuftrare 
them  with  the  perfpicuity  and  force  of  modern 
compofition*. 

When 

*  ''  To  whom  do  we  owe  Magna  Charta,  but  to  our  Popifli 
**  Baronsj  long  before  the  Reformation?  And  were  there  not 
"  as  many  and  as  frequent  fcruggles  in  thofe  Catholic  times  as 
''  fmce?"^Z«or^  Lanfdonjjn' s  fpeech  on  the  bill  agairiji  occajional 
conformity,  1719.  The  fame  teiUmony  appears  in  the  fpeech 
of  Mr.  Lechmcre,  one  of  the  managers  againftDr.  Sacheverel, 
and  is  admitted  by  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  in  his  reply  to  the 
managers.— Sec  Dr.  Sache-verePs  Trial,  p.  34 — 1S5. 
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When  we  take  a  comprehenfive  view  of  both  the 
religion  and  policy  of  Roman   Catholic  States; 
when  we  find  the  former  as  filent  as  the  thirty-niiie 
articles  are  on  the  fubjed  of  civil  government ; 
and  when  we  fee  Catholics,  like  Proteflant  fub- 
jefts,  live,  fome  under  a  limited,  others  under  an 
abfolute   conftitution ;  we  do  not  eafily  conceive 
upon  what  grounds  their  religion  has  been  judged 
more  friendly  to  flavery,  than  that  of  Proteftants. 
They  who  are  loudeft  in  the  cry  againft  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power,  are  filent  as  to  the  proofs  by 
which  an  accufation  fo  odious  ought  to  be  fup- 
ported.     But  the  arguments  of  controvertifts,    it- 
fhould  be  remembered,  are  often  lefs  apt  to  afford 
conviftion,  than  to  inflill  prejudice  into  the  mind; 
not  fo  much  calculated  to  fatisfy  the  reafon  of  the 
philofopher,  as  to  inflame  the  pafTions  of  the  vulgar. 
He  v/ho  would  appreciate  the  arguments  of  Pro- 
teftant  polemics  againft  Popery,  would  probably 
find  thofe  to  be  moft  frequently  urged,  of  which 
the  whole  force  confifts  in  calling  Roman  Catholics 
idolaters,    flaves,    and,   above  all,   Papifts.     The 
application  of  this  laft  term  of  reproach,  is  Angu- 
larly ufeful  to  conciliate  belief  to  the  moft  mon- 
ftrous  abfurdity,  or  the  moft  abfurd  calumny.    Let 
a  man  be  called  a  Papift,  and  no  evidence  will  be 
required  to  convi6l  him  of  bigotry,  fupeiftition, 
or  idolatry.     This  devoted   and  execrated  name 
implies  all  thefe,  and  indeed  every  other  quality 
that  can  excite  the  pity,  or  provoke  the  fcorn,  of  a 

K  4  Proteftanr. 
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Protefl-ant.  "While  the  idea  of  a  Papift  is  fuch 
with  the  multitude,  little  learning  or  ingenuity  is 
requifite  to  fubftantiate  any  charge  againft  him, 
however  improbable  or  chimerical.  That  mind 
which  can  digeft  the  belief  of  Popiili  idolatry  and 
faithleflhefs  to  heretics,  will  fwallow  eagerly  this 
article  of  Proteflant  orthodoxy,  "  that  all  Papifts 
**  are  flaves." 

Yet  were  we  to  fuppofe,  what  is  not  true,  that 
Roman  Catholic  canons,  fermons,  and  univerfi- 
ties,  had  fandlioned  with  their  united  fufFrages 
the  do6lrine  of  unconditional  fubmilTion,  ftill  I 
maintain  it.  Popery  ought  not  to  be  thought  more 
friendly  to  defpotic  government  than  the  efca- 
blifhed  religion  of  England.  From  all  the  above- 
mentioned  authorities,  it  v/as  proved  to  demon- 
ftration,  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  by  the 
Dodor's  counfel,  that  abfolute,  unrefifting  fub- 
miflion,  had  been  the  dodlrine  of  the  Church 
of  England*.  Her  fons  may  indeed  fritter  away 
by  ingenious  explanations,  the  tenets  of  ancient 
orthodoxy,  and  may  pioufiy  attempt  to  extenuate 
the  errors,  or  palliate  the  excefles,  of  a  fond  pa- 
rent; but  it  is  in  vain,  "  while  homilies  and 
'*  articles,  while  fo  many  archbifhops  and  bifhops 
*'^  and  the  univerfity,    all   afiert   the  dodlrine   of 

"  noU' 

*  Sacheverel's  Trial,  (fixth  day). 
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"  no n-refi (lance  to  the  fupreme  power*.'*  Pro- 
teftantifm,  it  Teems,  had  been  the  religion  of  Eng- 
liflimen  above  a  century  before  it  gave  them  that 
liberty  which  fome  writers,  doubtlefs  prefuming  on 
our  ignorance  or  our  credulity,  would  have  us  be- 
lieve is  exclufively  the  fair  and  genuine  offspring 
o'i  Reformation.  Indeed  we  were  lo  far  from  tafting 
more  abundantly  the  fweets  of  liberty  under  our 
Proteftant  governors,  that,  were  the  hiftorian  called 
on  to  fix  the  period  of  Englifh  hiftory  the  leaft  pro- 
pitious to  freedom,  he  would  mioft  afTuredly  name 
the  reigns  immediately  fucceeding  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  defpotifm  of  our  government  under 
Elizabeth,  is  well  known ;  and,  under  the  milder 
fway  of  her  royal  brother,  Edward,  Oavery  in  all 
its  horrors  was  legally  eflablilhed  throughout  Eng- 
land, as  the  flate  to  wliich  all  vagrants  were  to  be 
rcducedf. 

Such  are  the  inftances,  ftill  on  record,  of  the 
free  genius  of  Proteftantifm.  I  am  aware  the  glo- 
rious Revolution  will  be  pointed  to  with  triumph, 
as  an  atonement  for  all  the  attempts  ever  made  by 
our  Proteftant  kinQ;s  ap-ainft  the  ridits  of  the 
people.  While  I  wifh  not  to  lefTen  tlie  impor- 
tance, or  undervalue  the  bleiTings,   of  that  great 

event, 

*  Lord  Havcrfham's  fpeech  on  the  firfl  article  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Dr.  Sacheverel.  Alfo  Mrs.  Macaulay's  Hiftory 
of  England,  Let.  J.  p.  4, 

f  1  Edward  VL  c.  3. 
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event,  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly caufed  by  an  abhorrence  rather  of  Popery 
than  of  defpotifmj  more  by  an  apprehenfion  for 
the  eftablifhment,  than  for  the  conftitution ;  in 
fhort,  that  it  was  the  efFe6t  of  more  bigotry  thari 
patriotifm.  The  Revolution  however  was  a  moft 
diftinguifhed  benefit  to  the  people  of  England, 
although  the  motives  by  which  they  were  led 
who  condu£led  it,  might  have  been  more  pure, 
more  liberal,  and  confequently  more  honourable*. 
The  Revolution  is  commonly  defcribed  to  be  a 
miraculous  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  Popery 
and  arbitrary  fower\.  But  who  will  believe 
the  Revolution  was  miraculous,  who  has  learned 
that  James,  the  fole  fupport  of  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary power,  was  deferted  by  his  army  and  fleet, 
and  that  the  whole  force  of  both  was  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  his  enemy  ? 

Nee  Deus  interfit,  nifi  dignus  vindice  nodus. 

That  this  kingdom  was  delivered  by  the  mira^ 
culoiis  revolution  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power, 
is  true;  but  that  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  are 
the  fame,  or  that  they  are  infeparably  united,  not- 

withftanding 

*  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  his  declaration^  infilled  more 
forcibly  on  the  danger  of  the  Pioiellant  religion  than  of  the 
government.  He  well  knew  the  effeft  of  religious  prejudices 
was  greater  than  of  political  impreflions. — See  Art.  i. 

f  Proclamation  of  Lords  and  Commons,  February  13, 
1688-9. 
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withftanding  the  high  authority  that  infinuates  it, 
is  a  miftake.  Yet  this  popular  error,  the  reverend 
and  right  reverend  preachers  of  anniverfary  fer- 
mons  have  not  failed  to  promote  with  all  the 
ardour  of  interefted  eloquence.  Thefe  pious  and 
venerable  fathers  of  the  church  may  pofiibly  take 
fcandal  at  a  rafh,  unguarded  affertion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Blackftone*,  in  his  Commentaries,  "  that, 
"  by  the  Revolution,  our  confcitution  has  only 
*^  been  regenerated,  as  it  were,  and  re-eftablifhed. 
"  on  the  principles  of  our  Popifli  Saxon  ancef- 
'^  tors.'*  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  remark,  a 
remark  certainly  not  fuggefted  by  the  partiality 
of  Sir  William  to  Roman  Catholics,  it  Ihould 
feem  that  Popery  and  liberty  are  not  lefs  con- 
fiftent  nor  lefs  compatible  with  each  other,  than 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  prejudice  of  our 
countrymen  was  not  indeed  lefs  violent,  but  en- 
tirely different,  if  not  entirely  contrary  to  that 
which  at  prefent  operates  againft  Roman  Catholics* 
Whoever  reads  the  Englifh  divines  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, will  find  them  unilbrmly  agreeing  in  thefe 
points :  that  Papifts  maintained  the  dodlrine  of 
refiftance  j  that  their  fchoolmen  placed  the  origin 
of  all  power  in  the  people;  and  that  the  Puritan 
writers  againfl  pafTive  obedience,  borrowed  their 

arguments 
•  Vol.  IV.  p.  420. 
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arguments  from  Parfons  and  other  Popiili  au- 
thors*. The  aflbciation  therefore  of  two  ideas  fo 
little  agreeing,  as  thofe  of  Popery  and  arbitrary- 
power,  would  probably  have  never  been  madcj 
if  a  regard  to  exad  truth  had  been  confidered, 
rather  than  animofity  againfl  an  obnoxious  and 
profcribed  ic&i.  It  is  not  however  my  defign  to 
contraft  the  bold  and  fpirited  pofitions  of  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  meek,  paffive  theology  of  Eng- 
Yi(h  Proteftants,  or  to  exalt  the  religion  of  Rome 
above  that  of  England.  I  believe  Chrifiianity  in 
general  to  be  the  friend  of  Liberty;  nor  have  any 
of  its  numerous  and  difcordant  creeds  yet  pre- 
fujned  to  cenfure  the  honour  paid  univerfally  to 
this  benificent  deity.  All  that  I  wifh  to  prove, 
for  to  perfuade  is  another  thing,  is  that  Roman 
Catholics  are,  neither  from  principle  nor  inclina- 
tion, more  enamoured,  or  even  more  patient  of 
arbitrary  power,  than  Proteftants.  It  is  true  that 
many  nations,  whofe  religion,  is  Roman  CatholiCji 
at  this  day  groan  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm. 
But,  from  this  circumftance,  to  infer  that  defpo- 
tifm is  the  effeft  of  the  Romilh  religion,  is  fhame- 

fui 


f  This  is  evident  from  the  H^/Ioty  of  Pa£l've  Obedience  from 
the  B.cfor?nation,  1689. — See  the  Preface,  and  p.  29,  39,  55, 
63,  124..  Alfo  the  Archbifnop  of  Spalatro  de  Repub.  Eccle- 
fiaftica,  L.  vi.  c.  2.  n.  xix.  Dr.  Holden,  an  eminent  Ca- 
tholic divine,  and  author  of  Analyjis  Fidei,  warmly  fupports 
the  original  contracl  between  the  people  and  magiilrate, 
**  ^ofi  alios  quafiiplurijiios  fcriptores .^'  L.  ii.  c.  g. 
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ful  bigotry.  Pruffia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are 
not  free  governments;  nor  was  England  free  till 
more  than  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformation.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  neceflary 
connexion  between  the  policy  and  religion  of 
States,  what  becomes  of  the  credit  of  Pro- 
teftantifm,  for  ever  extolled  as  the  guardian  of 
civil,  no  lefs  than  of  religious  liberty?  Why  was 
freedom  not  introduced  into  this  country,  top»e- 
ther  with  the  Reformation  ?  at  lead,  why  was  the 
feverity  of  a  Popifli  government  not  foftened  by 
the  mildnefs  of  fucceeding  Proteftantifm,  inftead 
of  being  exafperated  as  it  v/as,  and  inflamed  to 
Unmitigated  defpotifm  ? 

They  who  have  obferved   the  at-      r,-r    ? 

r  ■  r  DiJIoyaJfy  cf 

rachment  of  men,  efpecially  of  Catho-  Catholic  /uh- 
lies,  to  their  reliction,  and  who  have  J'^'^^'  ^"^^0"- 

,    r  ^  \         •  r     ^       ^    n       ^J^^^on   to   a. 

learned  trom  the  polemics  or  the  lait  Protejlant  go- 
century,  that  Papifts  have  afifcrted  the  '^^''""''^n^-  ■ 
lawfulnefs  of  refiftance  in  pradice,  as  well  as 
theory,  will,  from  tliefe  premifes,  confidently- in-f 
fer  that  Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  faithful  fiib- 
je6ls  of  a  Proteftant  prince.  Fads  however  afford 
a  firmer  ground  for  opinion  than  the  mod  "inge- 
nious fpeculations.  Men  of  refinement  frequently 
imagine  connexions  in  nature  which  are  contra- 
difted  by  fads ;  and  this  happens  efpecially  when 
thefe  connexions  are  eftablillied  on  partial  views  of 
the   objeds  thus    connedcd.     It  is  this  narrow, 

contraded 
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coiitra6ted  view  of  Popery,  while  it  is  beheld 
through  the  fallacious  mediuiTi  of  controverfy, 
which  leads  the  mind  into  a  thoufand  falfe  com- 
binations and  inferences.  Thefe,  when  appre- 
cia::ed  by  their  conformity  with  hiftory  and  ex- 
perienccj  are  foon  found  to  vanifh  "  like  the 
"  bafclefs  fabric  of  a  vifion."  To  refolve  there- 
fore, in  a  fatisfaftory  manner,  this  important 
queftion,  whether  Roman  Catholics  may  be  good 
fubjefts  of  a  Proteftant  prince,  the  moft  obvious 
method  is  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  political 
condudt  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country 
under  their  Proteftant  governors,  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  ohly  oppofition  which  Henry  found  from 
his  Catholic    fubjefts,    was  that  of  the  northern 
counties  for  the  reftoration  of  monafteries.  Though 
it  be  allowed  that  the  fupprefiion  of  thefe  houfes 
was  produ6live  of  general  advantage  to  the  State ; 
yet,  in  confequence  of  that  meafure,  great  tem- 
porary evil,  and  much  partial  inconvenience,  were 
felt  by  individuals  throughout  the  nation*.     The 
hofpitality  of  thefe  communities  was  fo  extenfive, 
and  the  relief  derived  from  them  to  the  indigent 
fo  liberal,  that,    to  many,  thefe  appear  to    have 
operated  as  a  difcouragement  of  public  induftry. 
The  country  enjoyed,  from  a  neighbouring  con- 
vent, 
*  Hume,  Vol.  IV.  p.  326,  7. 
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vent,  all  the  benefit  of  an  opulent  family  refiding 
on  its  eftate,  and  letting  its  lands  to  the  tenant  at 
a  rent  extremely  reafonable.  The  nobility  and 
gentry,  by  whofe  anceftors  nnany  of  the  houfes 
had  been  founded,  polTelTed  fome  confiderable 
privileges,  and  alfo  emoluments,  arifing  from,  thefe 
eftablifhments.  The  fupprefTion  of  monaflerics 
muft  have  affefted  in  a  certain  degree  the  immiC- 
diate  and  actual  interefts  of  all  orders  of  men,  and 
could  not  fail  to  excite  among  them  a  general  dif- 
fatisfaftion.  By  it,  fome  of  the  infurgents  were 
reduced  to  demand  from  government  a  home, 
others  a  fubfnlence*,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived; while  others  conceived  themfelves  a,utho- 
ri.fed  to  claim  for  their  families  the  rights  of  their 
anceftors,  which  they  faw  wantonly  violated  by 
the  undiftinguifhed  feizure  of  monailic  property. 
They  did  not  erect  the  flandard  of  revolt  againft 
Henry  for  his  rupture  v/ith  Rome,  or  for  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  fupremacyf,  but  for  having  un- 
jufl-ly  facrificed  their  property,  their  interefts,  in 
Iliort,  their  civil  and  legal  rights,  to  the  avarice 
and  rapacity  of  his  courtiers.  This  was  the  real 
caufe  of  the  Northern  infurreftionji  in  which,  it 

muft 

*  According  to  Dr.  Heylln,  Hirtory  of  the  Reformation, 
p.  261,  2,  ten  thoufand  perfons  were  reduced  to  diftrels,  by 
the  final  difiblution  in  1558,  and  the  following  year. 

f  From  Speed,  p.  1016,  it  appears  that  the  infurgents  in 
Lincolnfnire  acknowledged  Henry's  fupremacy. 

X  lb.  p.  1018,  Speed  calls  religion  the /rf/fz?«  of  the  Nor- 
thern infurreftion. 
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muft  be  owned,  the  complaints  of  the  fufFerers 
were  fuch  as  juftified  their  clamorous  importunity 
for  a  fpeedy  redrefs.  It  is  true,  their  attempt  to 
procure  that  redrefs  was  not  conformable  to  the 
cftablifhed  forms  of  law  :  but  reafon  and  huma- 
nity will  always  make  a  wide  diftinflion  between 
the  turbulence  of  an  ambitious  rebel,  and  the  re- 
fentment  of  an  incenfed,  becaufe  injured  people. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
clifturbances  raifed  in  the  Weil:  were  owing  more 
to  civil  than  religious  grievances.  Mr.  Hume  has 
inveftigated  them  with  his  wonted  acutenefs,  in  his 
hiftory*,  and  detailed  them  at  fome  length.  Re- 
lio-ron  on  that,  as  well  as  on  other  occafions,  was 
made  fubfervient  to  policy,  and  was  employed  to 
inflame  tfee  difcontents  of  the  multitude.  When 
the  infurgents  were  in  confiderable  force,  and 
fanguine  in  their  expeftations  of  fuccefs,  they 
added,  to  the  lift  of  their  other  grievances,  the 
fupprelTion  of  ancient  rites ;  yet  their  complaints 
were  originally  pointed  againft  inclofures  and 
againft  oppreiTions  from  the  gentry.  The  refto- 
ration  of  Popery  \vas  not  the  caufe  nor  the  objed 
of  that  infurredion. 

-  Whoever  calls  an  eye  on  the  Statute-book,  will 
readily  perceive  that  the  fcvereft  laws  againft  Pa- 

pifts 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  327,  8j  Hiftory  of  England^ 
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pifts  were  ena6led  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  j  and, 
from  this  circumftance,  will  be  led  to  conclude 
that  the  behaviour  of  Papifts,  under  that  reign, 
muft  have  been  highly  criminal  to  have  exafpe- 
rated  the  government  to  fuch  unufual  violence. 
Let  us  then  examine  what  was  the  condud  of  the 
body  of  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  Elizabeth.  Notwithftanding  their  power 
and  numbers,  both  of  which  were  formidable, 
they  employed  neither  to  difturb  the  fuccefTion  of 
that  Princefs  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  Po- 
pifh  bifhops  complimented  her  on  her  acceflion  to 
the  royal  dignity  j  the  nobility  and  people  of  that 
perfuafion  fubmitted  peaceably  to  her  rule,  and 
paid  every  mark  of  allegiance  which  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  mod  faithful  and  affeftionate  fub- 
jefts.  It  may  be  faid,  this  obedient  fubmiflion  was 
only  yielded  during  the  Ihort  interval  which  paiTed 
between  the  fuccefTion  of  the  Queen  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  ^of  Proteftantifmj  that  is,  before  fhc 
avowed  her  partiality  to  the  Reformed.  This 
however  is  not  true.  The  obedience  of  Papifts  to 
the  government  of  a  Proteftant  Princefs,  con- 
tinued at  leaft  ten  years  unqueftioned  and  un- 
fufpeded.  I  add,  that  it  continued  forty-four  years; 
that  is,  during  the  long-extended  period  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  without  being  once  interrupted  by 
the  clamours  of  the  Popifh  clergy,  or  once  vio- 
lated by  the  difloyalty  of  the  Catholic  body.  I 
Ihall  not  Ihrink  from  the  moft  minute  inquiry 
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into  the  condud  of  Catholics,  either  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  North,  the  innumerable  plots  attributed 
to  them  by  the  credulity  or  malignity  of  Proteftant 
hiftorians,  or  in  the  confpiracy  of  Babington.  In 
none  of  thefe  mifdemeanors  was  the  body  either  of 
Catholic  laity  or  clergy  concerned.  The  indivi- 
duals who  a6ted  in  thefe  fcenes  were  difcovered 
and  punifhed.  On  them,  all  the  guilt  of  confpi- 
racy and  rebellion  ought  to  have  refted.  By  what 
new  code,  then,  of  juftice,  was  it  extended  at  that 
time  to  the  whole  race,  as  it  has  fince  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  defcendants  of  that  race  of  Ca- 
tholics ? 

Relatively  to  the  Northern  rebellion,  though 
the  two  noble  leaders  in  it  were  indeed  Roman 
Catholics,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  they  adted 
in  concert  with  the  body  of  Englifh  Catholics  j 
that  they  were  either  encouraged  or  afiifted  by 
them,  or  countenanced  by  their  clergy.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
caufes  of  that  infurredion  were  unconneded  with 
religion :  they  may  be  feen  in  our  hiftorians.  On 
that  occafion  the  Catholics  exprefled  an  unfeigned 
afFe6tion  for  the  Queen  :  they  fent  to  her  the  let- 
ters addreffed  to  them  by  the  rebels,  and  offered 
to  employ  both  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  her  fer- 
vice*.  The  bull  of  excommunication  and  depo- 
(ition  iffued  by  Pius  V.  againft  Elizabeth,  pro- 
duced 
*  Echard's  Hiftory  of  England,  Vol.  II.  p.  339. 
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dilced  rio  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  her  Ca- 
tholic fubjeds.  They  ftill  continued  to  yield  the 
tribute  of  civil  allegiance  to  her  government:  and 
very  many,  both  priefts  and  laymen,  acknow- 
ledged openly  the  juftice  of  her  title,  while  they 
were  fuffering  from  the  cruelty  of  her  laws  for 
denying  her  fpiritual  fupremacy.  They  therefore 
who  have  attributed  the  Northern  rebellion  to  the 
impotent  denunciations  of  Pius's  bull,  have  be- 
trayed equal  ignorance  of  hiftory  and  chronology  5 
for,  in  fad:,  the  Papal  bull  was  not  made  public 
in  England  till  after  the  rebellion  of  Lord  North- 
umberland. This  Nobleman  and  Lord  Weft- 
morland  publiihed  a  manifefto.  In  it  no  notice 
was  taken  of  Pius's  bull ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Queen's  title  was  admitted,  which  in  the  bull  was 
denied.  I  conceive  myfelf  therefore  authorifed  to 
alTert,  that  the  intemperate  zeal  of  Pius  caufed  no 
abatement  in  the  loyalty  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  individuals  of  that  communion  began  to  think 
more  freely  and  morejuftly  concerning  the  inde- 
dependence  of  temporal  princes. 

If  either  inclination  or  fenfe  of  duty  had 
prompted  the  EngliQi  Catholics  to  obey  the  Pa- 
pal mandate,  and  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
their  Sovereign,  doubtlefs  thefe  difpofitions  would 
have  appeared  in  the  year  1588,  when,  by  a 
powerful  diverfion,  they  might  have  diftrefled 
Elizabeth,    and    perplexed    the   counfels  of  her 
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minifters.  But  the  impartial  teftimony  of  Pro- 
teftant  hiftorians  has  done  juftice  to  Catholics  on 
this  OGcafion,  and  has  affirnned  that  not  one  of  that 
perfuafion  difcovered  any  fymptom  of  eagernefs 
to  join  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Surely  the 
fuppofed  attachment  of  Papifts  to  Rome,  and 
their  difafFeftion  to  heretical  governors,  would 
have  been  fhown  at  a  time  when  they  were  not 
only  invited  by  opportunity,  but  encouraged  by 
the  profped  of  avenging  the  cruelty  of  a  bloody 
perlecution. 

It  was  gener-.fly  believed,  throughout  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  Englifh 
feminaries  on  the  continent,  was  made  with  a  view 
to  inftil  into  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  youth, 
violent  prejudices  againft  the  government  of  Eng- 
land, againft  the  perfon  of  the  Queen  and  her 
minifters,  as  well  as  againft  the  religion  of  their 
country*.  The  prevalence  however  of  this  opi- 
nion was  not  confined  to  that  reign  j.  it  has  con- 
tinued to  operate  to  the  difadvantage  of  Catholics, 
particularly  clergymen,  through  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years.  Hence  that  horror  with  which 
our  laws  view  the  charadter  of  a  FopJJo  priefi-, 
hence  the  feverity  with  which  they  arm  the  ma- 
giftrate  againft  him;    and  hence  the  fanguinary 

ftatute 

»  Letter  of  Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  in  Cabbala,  p.  ^fr. 
Preamble  to  37  Eliz.    Queen's  proelamation,  i59t. 
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ftatute  of  27  Eliz.  That,  of  Catholics,  the  gentry 
and  clergy  receive  their  education  in  foreign 
countries,  is  not  fo  nauch  the  effe6t  of  choice,  as 
of  neceffity.  The  firfl:  of  Elizabeth  impofes  the 
oath  of  fupremacy  on  all  graduates  in  the  two 
univerfities ;  it  alfo  deprives  of  both  real  and 
perfonal  eftate,  thofe  who  teach  ovfpeak  in  favour 
of  the  Papal  fupremacy.  The  fifth  of  Elizabeth 
fubje6ts  the  delinquent  to  the  additional  fentence 
of  a  praemunire.  The  twenty-third  of  the  fame 
reign  condemns  to  imprifonment  for  a  year,  any 
fchoolmafter  who  teaches  contrary  to  the  a6l; 
that  is,  who  teaches  the  fpiritual  fupremacy  of  the 
Bifhop  of  Rome.  By  thefe  afts,  aggravated  far- 
ther by  the  rigour  of  royal  proclamations.  Ca- 
tholics were  difabled  from  giving  education  to 
their  youth.  Thus  circumftanced,  thus  unable 
to  educate  his  children  at  home,  the  poor  op- 
prefied  Papift  was  neceflitated  to  afk  from  foreign 
States,  that  moral  and  literary  inftrudlion  for  his 
offspring,  which  was  denied  by  his  own  country. 
Was  it  to  be  expefted  that  the  parent  would  obey 
a  ftatute  which  was  an  outrage  on  humanity,  and 
which  tended  to  draw  upon  his  fons  a  contempt  of 
their  ignorance,  as  well  as  a  deteftation  of  their 
religious  principles  ?  Heroic  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
fent  race  of  Catholics!  I  applaud  that  firmnefs, 
I  admire  that  refolution,  which  forbad  you  to  re- 
fpeft  an  ordinance  that  itfelf  refpedled  not  the 
higher  authority  of  God  and  Nature.     From  the 
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time  that  the  law  againft  a  foreign  education  in 
Popifh  feminaries  was  pafledj  till  the  prefent  hour, 
when  it  flill  remains  an  awful  monument  of  the 
tyranny  of  princes  and  the  fervility  of  parliaments. 
Catholics  have  had  the  virtue  to  regard  more  the 
difcharge  of  parental  duties,  than  the  terrors  of 
legal  injuftice;  and  to  brave,  though  at  the  rifle 
of  their  fortunes,  all  the  vengeance  of  iniquity 
fandtified  and  fupported  by  law. 

By  a  ftrange  mixture  of  inhumanity  and  abfur-^ 
dity,  Roman  Catholics  were  driven  from  our  nni- 
verfities  -,  and,  for  repairing  to  others,  were  made 
obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  They 
who>  for  the  purpofe  of  education,  entered  into 
the  fchools  ellablifhed  within  the  dominions  of 
Philip,  were  viewed  by  Elizabeth  with  litde  lefs 
jealoufy,  or  lefs  terror,  than  the  formidable  Armada 
itfelf.  Conformably  to  the  dark,  infidious  policy 
of  Cecil,  plots  were  pretended  to  be  contrived  and 
difcovered,  in  which  the  ftudents  were  repre- 
fented  to  have  rufhed  from  their  feminaries,  pre- 
pared, either  by  the  dagger  or  by  poifon,  to  affafTi- 
nate  Elizabeth  and  her  miniilers.  Indeed  I  can 
believe  that  thefe  bore  v/ith  indignant  reluftance 
the  violation  of  their  religious  rights,  that  they 
commiferated  with  juft  and  generous  feeling  the 
misfortunes  of  the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
that  many  of  their  teachers  were  intoxicated  with 
the  wil^  notions  of  Papal  prerogative.     But,  that, 

in 
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in  return  for  the  protedion  afforded  by  Philip,  the 
feminarifts  entertained  views  hoftile  to  the  peace 
and  government  of  England ;  that  they  attempted 
themfclves,  or  encouraged  others,  to  deftroy  Eliza- 
beth with  her  miniftersi  or  that  they  countenanced 
either  the  invafion  in  1588,  or  any  other  meditated 
by  the  Pope,  or  the  King  of  Spaing — all  this, 
though  affirmed  at  that  time  by  many  of  their 
enemies,  and  repeated  with  confidence  by  two  late 
hiftorians*,  is  a  groundlefs  and  malignant  charge. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  charadlers  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  fervants,  will  be  led  to  fufped 
thejuftice  of  that  accufation,  which  refts  only  on 
the  veracity  of  fuch  witneffes.  Yet  it  is  not  by 
fuch  infinuations,  nor  by  the  uncertainty  of  mere 
negative  arguments,  that  the  political  innocence 
of  the  feminarifts  is  fupported :  fParfons,  Allen, 
and  Fitzherbert,  who  all  lived  in  the  very  period 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  moft  fruitful  in  confpi- 
racies,  have  vindicated  the  honour  of  Catholic 
loyalty,  and  repelled  with  becoming  fpirit  the 
calumnies  of  Cecil  and  his  retainers.  If  the  wri- 
tings of  the  above-mentioned    authors  were   un- 
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•  Hume,  Vol.  V.  p.  283.    M''^  Kerallo,  Vol.  IV.  p.  277,  8. 

f  Refponfio  ad  ediftum  Elizabeths,  per  Andream  Philo- 
patrum;  that  is,  F.  Parfons. — Apologia  pro  Seminariorum 
alumnis,  by  D.  Allen,  15 S3 — Fitzherbert's  Defence  of  the 
Catholic  Caufe,  1602  ;  in  which  the  reader  will  find  a  reply 
to  all  the  genera},  as  well  as  particular,  afperfions  of  Roman 
Catholics  on  political  grounds. 
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known  to  certain  late  hiftorians,  the  misfortune 
is  that  of  the  Catholics,  and  of  truth :  the  public 
however  fhould  be  informed,  that  the  numerous 
confpiracies  of  Papifts  againft  Elizabeth,  related 
by  Proteftant  writers,  and  credited  by  Proteftant: 
readers,  were  denied  and  difavowed  by  the  Ca- 
tholics of  thofe  times ;  and  that  it  is  ungenerous  to 
retail  the  convided  falfehoods  of  a  bigoted  chro- 
nicler*, as  matters  equally  certain  with  the  moft 
authentic  documents  of  hiftory.  In  anfwer  to  the 
multiplied  accounts  of  Popilh  plots  againft  Eliza- 
beth, I  affert,  excepting  that  of  Babington,  in 
which  a  few  of  the  Catholic  gentry  were  engaged, 
that  not  one  is  fupported  by  fuch  evidence  as 
ought  to  appear  fatisfa^lory  to  an  unprejudiced 
mind. 

Thofe  of  Throcmorton,  Parry,  apd  Sommer- 
villc,  or  Sommerfieid,  however  confidently  re- 
lated by  Hume  and  Keralio,  reft  on  very  ambi- 
guous and  infufficient  proofs.  All  the  eyidence 
of  Throcmorton's  plot  is  wholly  built  on  his  own 
confefiion ;  a  confeffion  extorted  by  the  rack,  re- 
tracted at  his  arraignment,  repeated  again  on  the 
profped  of  a  pardon,  and  laftly  denied  at  his 
execution.     Dr.  Robertfon  obferves  (indeed,  who 

muft 

*  Speed,  without  producing  a  fingle  authority,  has  filled 
twelve  folio  pages  of  his  Chronicle  with  a  narrative  of  Popiih 
plots.  It  is  the  common  ftorehoufe  for  information  on  this 
fubjea. 
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jmuft  not  obferve  it  ?)  that  the  matter  of  Throe- 
inorton's  confefTion  appears  extremely  impro- 
bable*. In  regard  to  Parry,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  ever  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  By  the  Ca- 
tholic exiles  in  France,  he  was  confidered  as  an 
impoftor,  and  as  a  man  of  no  credit  or  principle. 
At  his  trial  he  retraced  what  he  had  before  af- 
firmed, concerning  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  ha- 
ving hired  him  to  become  the  aflaflin  of  Elizabeth. 
Camden  and  Echard  infinuate,  that  the  plot  of  ' 
which  Sommerville  was  accufed,  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Lord  Leicefter,  and  was  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  fuch.  The  French  Ambaflador  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  letter,  ftill  extant,  to 
Henry  III.  of  France,  mentions  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  Sommerville  for  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
Queen,  and  alfo  the  circumftance  of  his  having 
procured  from  Rome  a  difpenfation  to  murder  ' 
Elizabethf.  He  treats  it  as  a  fidion,  devifed  for 
the  purpofe  of  inflaming  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  againft  the  Pope  and  Englilh  Papifts. 
Thefe  three  plots  are  recorded,  with  all  their  cir- 
cumftances  of  intricacy,  by  Proteftant  writers,  and 
with  all  the  ferious  folemnity  of  the  moft  authentic 
hiftory.     If  thofe  writers  were  acquainted  with  the 

fads 

•  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Vol.11,  p.  ii3. 

t  The  letter  is  among  the  Pieces  Juftificativei  in  M"*  Kc- 
ralio's  fifth  volume  of  her  Hijioire  d^Eli/abeih  Reine  d^Angle~ 
fine.     1787. 
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fadts  above  ftated,  fa6ts  attefted  by  thofe  who  were 
living  at  the  very  time,  it  was  uncandid,  and  even 
unjuft,  to  fnpprefs  them.  If  they  were  ignorant 
of  them,  though  their  ignorance  fhould  be  excu- 
fed,  yet  the  bold,  unfiifpedting  confidence  of  their 
relation  is  reprehenfible.  Is  it  prefumption  to 
fuppofe  that  prejudice  prevented  them  from  dif- 
covering  their  ufual  fagacity  and  difcernment,  in 
favour  of  thofe  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
execrate  and  condemn?  Reports  were  circulated, 
and  thofe  reports  have  pafled  for  inconteftable,  of 
three  other  attempts  of  Papifts  againfl:  the  Queen, 
between  the  years  1592  and  1597.  Befides  the 
general  obfervations  made  above,  concerning  the 
numerous  confpiracies  of  Papifts  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  I  have  only  this  to  fay  at  prefent,  that 
thofe  attempts  were  conftantly  di  fa  vowed  by  the 
perfons  who  were  accufed  of  having  -been  engaged 
in  them. 

"With  refpedb  to  Babington's  plot,  and  the  Gun- 
powder Treafon  in  the  following  reign,  I  ac- 
knowledge the  fa6ts.  They  were  Catholics  who, 
together  with  Babington,  meditated  the  refcue 
of  Queen  Mary,  and,  if  neceffary  to  effeft  it, 
alfo  the  murder  of  Elizabeth.  The  confpirators 
Vv'ere  about  fourteen  in  number.  Thefe  were  neither 
countenanced  by  other  Catholics,  nor  connected 
with  the  body  either  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  who 
remained  wholly  uncoiifcious  of  Babington's  trea- 
fon. 
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fon.  His  aflbciates  fought,  but  without:  efFed, 
to  place  fome  noblemen  at  the  head  of  their  con- 
federacy. The  clergy  was  fo  far  from  approving 
his  treaibnable  attempt,  that  the  annalift  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  has  recorded  a  letter  from  the  ob- 
noxious feminarifts,  in  which  they  dilTuade  the  Ca- 
tholics from  diflurbing  the  peace  of  their  country, 
and  from  employing  force  againfl:  the  enemies  of 
their  religion.  Mary's  confinement  was  flagrantly 
unjufl: ;  and  her  misfortunes,  during  the  long 
period  of  nineteen  years,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
the  companion  of  numerous  friends.  Thefe,  the 
fentiments  of  an  imprudent  generofity,  added  to 
the  force  of  fympathy  in  religion,  would  naturally 
impel  to  liberate,  if  pofTible,  the  captive  Queen, 
and  to  reftore  her  to  that  liberty  of  which  the 
violence  of  her  adverfaries  had  deprived  her.  It 
is  therefore  unneccffary  to  fuppofe  that  religion 
was  the  fole  caufe  of  Babington's  confpiracy,  or 
that  this  wicked  attempt  originated  in  a  perfuafion 
that  it  was  lawful  to  alTairinate  Elizabeth  for  per- 
fecution  of  the  faith*. 

The  ftill  more  atrocious  defign  of  a  few  Papids 
againft  King  James  and  his  parliament,  though 
annually  commemorated  in  detellation  of  Popery, 
cannot,  without  outraging  reafon  and  equity,  be 

confidcrecl 

*  '*  La  haine  d'Elifabeth  pour  Marie  Stuart  etoit  la  feulc- 
"  caufe  des  confpirations  qui  menacerent  fa  vie."— M''«  Kc- 
ralio.  Vol.  IV.  p.  202. 
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confidered  as  an  Inftance  of  the  difioyalty  of  Ca- 
tholics, and  of  their  averfion  to  the  government  of 
a  Proteftant  prince.  Firft,  Becaiife,  among  the 
thirteen  or  fourteen  confpirators  (which  was  the 
whole  number),  no  names  of  the  Catholic  leaders 
have  yet  been  found.  The  firft  Marquis,  Earl, 
Vifcount,  and  Baron,  befides  feveral  other  noble- 
men, were  then  Roman  Catholics.  Of  thefe,  not 
one,  and  of  the  clergy  not  one,  was  proved  to  be 
an  aflbciate  of  that  execrable  combination.  Of 
the  general  innocence  of  Catholics,  with  refpedl  to 
the  plot,  James  himfelf  was  thoroughly  convinced : 
he  avowed  his  fentiments  in  favour  of  them,  in  his 
fpeech  to  parliament,  and  in  his  proclamation. 
Secondly,  Among  the  probable  motives  which 
have  been  affigned  for  that  confpiracy,  I  recoiled: 
not  to  have  found  this — that  the  Papifts  were  im- 
patient under  a  Proteftant  government,  but  under 
a  rigorous  ferjeciitiorty  which  they  faw  exercifed 
with  great  feverity  at  the  acceftion  of  James.  The 
Catholics  betrayed  no  fympcoms  of  difafFeftion  to 
the  adminiftration  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  courfe  of 
feveral  years  after  fhe  had  declared  herfelf  a  Pro- 
teftant. The  fame  obfervation  will  apply  to  the 
three  firft  years  of  her  fucceflbr. 

All  perfecution  is  an  invafion  of  the  rights  of 
confcience.  Where  rights  are  invaded,  there  will 
follow  oppofition.  This,  according  to  the  power 
of  refiftance  in  the  fufferers,  will  be  produftive 
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cither  of  open  hoftility,  or  of  the  more  filent 
arrangement  of  a  plot.  It  is  by  thefe  principles, 
which  are  founded  on  reafon  and  experience,  that 
we  mufl  account  for  the  unnatural  defign  of  the 
confpirators  againft  James  and  his  parliament. 
Before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  certain  that 
Prince,  who  was  not  without  apprehcnfions  about 
the  fuccefTion,  made  very  flattering  promifes  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  to  fecure  their  in- 
tereft  in  his  favour.  How  mud  thefe  have  been 
furprifed  at  James's  proclamation,  in  the  very  fird 
year  of  his  reign,  againft  the  minifters  of  their 
religion !  and  how  muft  they  have  been  alarmed 
v/ith  the  terrors  of  another  oppreflive  and  perfe- 
cuting  reign ! 

Whoever  compares  the  condu6t  of  Proteftant 
and  Catholic  iubjefts  to  their  refpedlive  fove- 
reigns  of  a  different  religion,  will,  I  am  confident, 
entertain  no  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  fidelity 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Irritated  by  penal  ftatutes, 
they  may  have  difturbed  the  government  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Jamies:  and  have  not  Proteftants  dif- 
turbed that  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  of  the  two 
Marys  of  Scotland,  and  of  Charles  I,  when  they 
were  treated  with  far  lefs  fe verity  than  the  Catholics 
were  by  Queen  Elizabeth?  I  recoiled:  no  inftance 
of  Proteftant  loyalty  comparable  to  that  which 
Catholics  difplayed  in  the  fervice  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.     Implacable  and    inexorable,  then,   muft 

be 


be  thejilftice  of  that  nation,  which  accepts  not  tlie 
fidelity  of  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  two  Charles,  as  ample  atonement  for  the  de- 
merits of  a  few  individuals  under  Elizabeth  and 
James. 

^     ,  ^         I  Ihall  here  conclude  the  fumeft  of  this 

Lonclujion.     t  •  t      •  r     t  i  •        i 

Inquiry.  In  its  progreis,  I  have  examined 
the  moral  doctrines  of  Papifls,  have  confidered  their* 
influence  on  mankind,  and  have  appreciated  both 
the  political  and  moral  efFefts  of  their  religious 
iyftem.  By  many  it  will  be  thought  that,  to  juftify 
Roman  Catholics,  recourfe  has  been  too  frequently 
had  to  the  inconclufive  argument  of  recrimination  j 
the  example  of  them  who  have  done  ill,  being  no 
exculpation  of  fuch  as  imitate  them.  I  anfwer : — 
When  we  hear  the  Church  of  England  extolled 
beyond  all  others,  whether  Papal  or  Reformed; 
when  we  hear  its  conilitution  made  the  fubjed:  of 
unceafing  panegyric:  to  thofe  who  admit  this 
tranfcendent  excellency  of  our  eftablifhment,  and 
yet  condemn  certain  points  in  the  Popifli  fyftem, 
as  immoral  acd  pernicious,  it  is  natural  to  reply, 
by  obferving  that  thefe  points  have  not  at  all  times 
appeared  cenfurable  or  inadmifTible  to  the  ortho- 
dox, immaculate  Church  of  England.  Indeed  her 
claim  to  thefe  honourable  epithets,  may  poflibly 
bequeftioned  by  many;  but  ail,  I  truft,  will  con- 
fefs  the  injuftice  of  Proteilants  perfecuting  in  Ro- 
man Catholics  fuch  opinions  as  were  once  thofe 

of 
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of  a  Pfoteftant  eftabliflied  church.  Lofty  ideas 
of  government,  difcouragement  of  free  inquiry, 
■with  the  do6brine  of  exclufive  falvation,  are  among 
the  heavieft  charges  that  are  laid  to  the  account 
of  Papifts.  Now,  although  the  precedent  of  our 
national  church,  where  thefe  lentiments  were  once 
familiar,  be  not  fufficient  to  confirm  their  truth, 
yet  might  it  be  expefled  to  procure,  at  leatt  in  this 
nation,  a  toleration  for  thofe  who  now  adopt,  or 
rather,  who  now  are  faid  to  adopt  them. 

.  To  him  who  writes  neither  from  interefted 
nor  oftentatious  views,  but  foiely  from  a  defire  of 
imparting  that  convidion  to  others  which  he  feels 
in  his  own  bofom,  it  is  natural  to  look  with  fom^e 
degree  of  anxiety  towards  the  objed  which  firfl 
induced  him  to  addrefs  the  public.  Under  this 
impreflion,  when  I  weigh  in  my  mind  the  effeft  of 
this  inquiry,  and  the  credit  it  will  probably  obtain 
with  its  readers,  I  own  I  feel  no  pleafing  antici' 
patioh  of  fuccefsi  no  fecurity  ofapplaufej  no  con- 
fidence of  fubduing  inveterate  prejudice,  or  of  ex- 
tinguifhing  religious  animofity.  Whatever  be  the 
glory  of  Engliflimen,  arifing  from  their  fuperiority 
in  arts  and  arms,  it  is  not  heightened  by  the  praife 
of  fuperior  liberality  towards  religious  diifenters* 
While  the  Princes  of  Auftria  atone  for  the  into-, 
lerance  of  their  anceftors ;  while  France,  by  adopt- 
ing an  enlarged  and  generous  policy  towards  the 
Hugonotfi,  redeems  the   bigotry  of  former  ages; 

while 
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while  Rome  difcourages,  and  Spain  and  Sicily 
have  difarmed,  the  Inquifition;  Great-Britain, 
when  challenged  to  fbow  her  contribution  to  the 
common  flock  of  tolerating  merit — what  has  fhe 
to  boaft  ? — The  a6l  of  1778,  by  which  one  or  two 
penal  laws,  out  of  many  ftill  remaining,  were  re- 
pealed i  but  in  fo  ungraceful  a  manner,  as  proves 
that  our  countrymen  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  theory  than  the  pra6bce  of  toleration.  At 
this  time,  when  Roman  Catholics  ftate  their  grie- 
vances, and  fupplicate  a  redrefs  of  chem,  they  arc 
anfwered  by  angry  reproaches  and  bitter  accufa- 
tions.  The  detail  of  thefe  has  been  confidered  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  pages.  And  if,  from  this  con- 
fideration  of  them,  it  appear  that  the  body  of  Eng- 
lijh  CathoHcSy  neither  at  this  day,  nor  in  any 
former  period,  liave  maintained  thofe  principles 
which  can  alone  juilify  the  penalties  enaded 
againft  them,  why  does  a  narrow,  partial,  and 
diftruftful  policy,  ftill  continue  to  reflrain  the  libe- 
rality, and  enervate  the  beneficence,  of  an  en- 
lightened nation  ? 

When  Roman  Catholics  have  replied  to  the  ac- 
cufations  of  their  adverfaries,  and  have  difavowed 
fuch  principles  as  have  been  imputed  to  them  in 
the  heat  or  malice  of  controverfy,  they  have  been- 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  believed.  This  af- 
fected difbelief  appeared  particularly  on  a  late 

occafion. 
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occafion,  when  a  Catholic  clergyman  had  exprefled 
himfelf  more  freely  in  a  pamphlet*,  on  the  fubjed 
of  toleration,  than  many  Proteftants  thought  his 
profeffion  would  have  allowed  him.  Among 
others,  a  learned  Critic,  who  would  have  been 
more  ufefully  employed  in  correfting  ancient  pre- 
judices, than  in  piopagating  them,  betrayed  a 
marked  unwillingnefs  to  admit  the  writer's  fenti- 
ments  as  confiftent  with  his  religion.  It  were  to 
be  wifhed  the  Critic  had  formed  his  idea  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  their  writings,  rather  than 
from  the  partial  impreffions  of  education,  and  the 
fufpicious  authority  of  controvcrfy.  Such  infinua- 
tions  of  Catholics  being  difpofed  from  principle  to 
prevaricate,  by  profefTing  what  is  only  pretended, 
and  denying  what  is  really  believed,  by  them,  are 
highly  ungenerous  and  unjufl.  They  take  from 
that  perfecuted  and  degraded  people  all  power  of 
reply i  lay  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies; 
and  render  vain  and  ineffeftual,  all  the  eloquence 
and  all  the  reafon  of  the  ablefl:  apologifts.  The 
Inquifition,  with  all  its  iniquities,  deigns  to  hear 
the  accufed.  But  even  the  benefit  of  a  hearing,  the 
leaftmark  of  judicial  favour,  is  either  peremptorily 
refufed   to  Catholics,   as   was   aftually  done   for 

M  above 

••>  "  The  rights  of  DifTenters  from  the  eftablidied  Church, 
*'  in  relation  principally  to  Englifli  Catholics."  By  the  Rev. 
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above  a  century*,  or  it  is  cruelly  perverted,  by 
fixing  on  them  the  odious  imputation  of  wilful 
prevarication.  This  is  effe6tually  to  realize  the 
fabulous  blindnefs  of  Juftice,  by  rendering  her 
blind,  not  to  partiality,  but  to  truth j  and  ill 
agrees,  it  muft  be  owned,  v/ith  the  boafted  cha- 
radler  we  fo  much  affed — of  a  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous people. 

To  many,  this  Inquiry  will  appear  rather  a 
ftudied  apology  for  Catholic  do6lrines,  than  an 
impartial  review  of  their  moral  and  civil  tendency. 
I  can  only  fay,  I  defigned  not  to  be  the  eulogift 
of  Papifts.  My  object  in  writing  thefe  pages  was 
precifely  this,  to  difcover  whether  the  religion  of 
Roman  Catholics  was  fuch  as  to  merit  the  odious 
diftindtion  which  attends  it,  the  refufal  of  an  equal 
toleration  with  other  Diffenters;  in  fhort,  the 
fevere  penalties  to  which  its  profelTors,  and  parti- 
cularly its  minifters,  are  expofed.  If  the  refult  of 
my  Inquiry  has  been  favourable  to  Catholics,  let 
it  not  be  afcribed  to  my  partiality,  but  to  their 
merit.  The  documents  which  I  have  confulted 
for  information,  have  been  carefully  noticed  j  and, 
being  more  of  Proteftant  than  Popifh  extradion, 

will 

*  The  neceffity  of  employing  a  foreign  prefs,  was  long  the 
apology  of  Catholic  Controvertilts,  for  the  incorredt  edition  of 
their  works  :  yet  free  inquiry,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the 
bleilings  of  Reformation ! 
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will  confeqiiently  be  lefs  fufpicious,  and  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable to  the  Proteftant  reader.  I  have 
fleered  as  clear  of  controverfy  as  it  was  poffible, 
not  only  becaufe  the  fubjed  itfelf  is  unfafhionable, 
but  becaufe  it  is  not  eflentially  conne6ted  with  the 
purport  of  this  Inquiry;  Vv?hich  is,  to  compare  the 
Popifh  doftrines,  not  with  the  code  of  revelation, 
but  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  civil  fociety :  for, 
if  no  oppofition  to  thefe  be  found  in  the  Romifh 
fyftem,  then  may  its  followers  claim  the  rights  of 
men,  the  benefits  of  fociety,  and  the  privileges  of 
citizens. 


THE       END, 


